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The Soldiers’ Recessional 


Down from the choir with feebled step and slow, 
Singing their brave recessional they go, 
Gray, broken, choristers of war, 
Bearing aloft before their age-dimmed eyes, 
As ’twere their cross for sign of sacrifice, 


The flags which they in battle bore. 
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Soon, soon, will pass the last gray pilgrim through 
OF that thin line in surplices of blue, 
Winding as some tired stream a-sea; 
Soon, soon, will sound upon our list’ning ears it 
His last song’s quaver as he disappears ‘al Gi 
EIN 


Beyond our answering litany; 
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And ‘soon the faint antiphonal refrain, 
Waich memory repzats in sweetened strain, 

Will come as from some far cloud-shore; 
Then, for a space the hush of unspoke prayer, 
And we who’ve knelt shall rise with heart to date 

The thing in peace they sang in war. 

John H. Finley. 
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to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising frcm those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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Wi undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
pew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
ws when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
peed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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ROBBINS AND COONS TO THE 
MINISTERS 


The Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of 
Lawrence, president of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, and the Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., State Superintendent, ad- 
dressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
May 10, on ‘“The Coming State Conven- 
tion? 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. Ru- 
bens Rea Hadley; secretary, Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell; vice-president, Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols. The nominating committee was 
Messrs. Milburn, Walker, and Nichols. 

Taking the chair, Mr. Hadley recalled 
that the last duty he performed before 
leaving Massachusetts for service in Rhode 
Island was presiding over the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Meeting. As pro- 
gram committee for the coming year he 
appointed Dr. Coons, Dr. Ayres and Mr. 
Bissell. 

Dr. Robbins said that the Convention 
would be a success because of the time, the 
place and the program. The month of 
May, the city of Boston, the Church of 
the Redemption, the cordial invitation of 
Dr. Roblin, and the fact that Dr. W. S. 
Perkins was to preach the occasional 
sermon, insured success. 

Dr. Robbins paid a high tribute to the 
State Board: “Every member has served 
effectively,” he said, ‘‘and attended 
meetings. Especially Mr. Bicknell, state 
treasurer, has borne a heavy responsi- 
bility most ably. 

“Dr. Coons also has rendered unusually 
good service. I know how wise, tolerant, 
courteous, tactful and conscientious he 
has been. He has conducted his office 
not only so as to make many friends, but 
so as to strengthen the cause in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

Mr. Hadley, introducing Dr. Coons, 
said that he himself had come to Newton 
because of Dr. Coons. The State Super- 
intendent had represented difficulties and 
opportunities fairly and he honored him 
for it. 

Dr. Coons said in part: 

“Twenty years have passed since the 
Convention met in Boston. Now we come 
back to the Hub itself and to the old 
Second Society.” 

Dr. Coons pointed out a radical change 
in program, debated for four years and 
now put into effect. 

Thursday mornings in the past, just as 


the Convention was ready for business, : 


there have been a series of long resports. 
Business, therefore, is now to be given the 
entire morning. 

Another criticism has been that there 
have not been enough addresses of an in- 
spirational nature. Thursday afternoon 
is to be given to inspiration and cemon- 
stration. 

Dr. Coons said further: 

“We have ninety-seven Universalist 
parishes and churches in Massachusetts, 
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West Acton and South Acton have con- 
solidated, reducing the number by one 
from the ninety-eight reported a year ago. 
The West Acton structure has been sold 
for $5,000 and is to be used by the American 
Legion, the Woman’s Club and other 
organizations. The twenty-three families. 
left at West Acton willingly go to South 
Acton, only two and one-half miles 
away. 

“As a result of the nine summer services. 
held at Mattapoisett by Dr. H. B. Taylor, 
services were continued by the Rev. Mr. 
Smith without the loss of a Sunday. 

“In North Dana also the summer 
services led to a permanent work. The 
Rey. Arthur Blair of North Orange was. 
invited to go over and preach regularly. In 
Swampscott last summer the services gave 
new vigor to the parish. During the com- 
ing summer Mr. McIntire of Chelsea will 
open the church at North Oxford. On 
Cape Cod, the Rev. Hazel Kirk will 
preach at Chatham and Yarmouthport. 
Mr. George Thorburn, who did such good 
work on Cape Cod last summer, will open 
the Spencer church. ; 

“There is no call in Massachusetts for 
the Convention to launch a campaign 
for extension. My job is not to start a 
branch of our plant where we may he 
trespassing, but to bring the plant up to 
the highest stage of efficiency just as it 
stands. J am getting myself ready to put 
my full force back of consolidation and 
even amalgamation. There is no future 
along the line of church extension in 
Massachusetts. 

“These ninety-seven churches have 
been loyal. Twenty-nine have accepted 
the Five Year Program, sixty-seven have 
paid their state quotas in full, fourteen 
paid in part and only thirteen have not 
paid anything. Three have not been 
assessed. 

“In my report I shall recommend: 
(1) A summer preaching campaign. (2) A 
winter preaching campaign. (3) A move- 
ment to combine parish and church or- 
ganizations into one. (4) Enlarging the 
Ministerial Relief fund. This amounts in 
Massachusetts to over $30,000. It should 
be turned eventually into an adequate 
pension fund like that of New York.” 

There were present: Spear, Roblin, 
Nichols, Perkins (W. S.), Reardon, Lob- 
dell, Bissell, Brush, Walker, Leighton, 
Cardall, Hadley, Ayres, Attwood, Rob- 
bins, Hoyt, Vossema, Raspe, Haynes, 
Coons, Lowe, Polk, van Schaick, Mil- 
burn, Cowing, Mrs. Chamberlain and 
Mrs. Lindsay. 


* * 


Lest he be considered dogmatic or un- 
duly stern, the parson had a way of quali- 
fying his pulpit utterances. ‘“‘My breth- 
ren,” he said, reaching the climax of his: 
morning discourse, “‘if you do not repent, 
so to speak, and believe the Word, as it 
were, you'll be lost, in a measure.’’—Boston 
Globe. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for Sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


*“CHEERS FOR THE LIVING, TEARS FOR THE 
DEAD”’ 


NDER leaders like Corporal James Tanner of 
Washington the Grand Army of the Republic 
established friendly relations with the Con- 

federate Veterans Association and other Southern 
Societies. On both sides of the old Mason and Dixon 
line there were meetings of former foes, and the bloody 
shirt was hauled down. The growth of knowledge, the 
lengthening of perspective, the softening influence of 
time, and, above all, the common service of the young 
men of North and South in the Spanish-American and 
World Wars reunited the sections. 

Division and reunion both now are facts of 
history. No belated battle cries, no isolated resolu- 
tions, can change what time and good sense and true 
patriotism have accomplished. 

Nevertheless it is a pity to find groups of the old 
boys getting together now and then and passing reso- 
lutions like those of the George H. Thomas Post No. 
84, Department of Pennsylvania. This organization 
sent a petition to Congress which described General 
Robert E. Lee as an “arch traitor.” It protested 
against any society having for its purpose ‘“‘the per- 
petuation of the memory of the rebellion or of those 
identified with it. There was no confederacy of states 
in fact, but an unsuccessful effort to establish one and 
destroy the Union. Robert E. Lee was a traitor to 
his country and the military leader of an armed re- 
bellion against the Government of the United States, 
having as its object the destruction of the Union, and 
if Robert E. Lee had received his just dues he would 
have been hanged and the scaffold preserved as a 
monument to his infamy.” 

We shouldn’t give further publicity to these bitter 
mouthings of very old men if already they had not been 
sent over the country. We trust that Memorial Day 
will not be darkened by such false and wicked words. 
In fact we know that a majority of the old boys on 
both sides of the line have too fine a sense of humor 
to pay much attention to them. 

The war between the states, or Civil War, was a 
conflict between two ideas of government. The vast 
majority of people on each side of the line were sin- 
cere. It was fought out to a finish, and so far as 
courage, persistence, determination, self-sacrifice, are 
concerned there was nothing to choose between the 
two sections. Men and women of North and South 


paid the last full measure of devotion to what they 
thought right. 

That idea won out, we are sure, which was best 
for the country and for humanity. Most Southern 
people agree in this to-day. Forty or fifty little 
independent states, or even two groups of states, with 
tariff walls and passport regulations and inevitable 
rivalries, would have been a sorry substitute for our 
united nation. 

We hold in especial honor those who saved this 
nation. We have made them feel this. Pensions, 
honors, offices, recognition of every kind, have been 
poured out by a grateful nation. Every last soldier 
of the blue is a marked and honored figure as he 
passes down the street. 

But shall we in the bigness and greatness of our 
reunited country minimize the genius and nobility of 
characters like Lee, or forget the sacrifices of the men 
and women, our brothers and sisters, of the lost cause? 

On the contrary, we assert that the sacrifices, the 
military genius and the personal uprightness and honor 
of men like Lee add imperishable luster to the Amer- 
ica of to-day. 

* * 


AN EXTRAORDINARY TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


R. GILBERT GROSVENOR, president of 
the National Geographic Society, uses a happy 
phrase about the epoch-making voyage of the 

Norge when he speaks of “this extraordinary triple 
alliance of Norway, Italy and America in courageous 
and scientific endeavor.” 

The Norwegian Amundsen gave his leadership, 
the American Ellsworth himself and his money, the 
Italian Nobile his skill in directing the airship, which 
was built in his country. 

There are laurels enough for everybody. Sober 
newspapers speak of the voyage as comparable to the 
voyage of Columbus. Even Dr. Grosvenor gives us 
a thrill by his self-contained statement: “Not since 
the great voyages of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has any explorer made such a long traverse 
across the unknown as this 3,000 mile journey of the 
Norge from Spitzbergen to Alaska.” 

Byrd and Bennett beat Amundsen by a day or so 
in what had assumed the appearance of a race to the 
North Pole, but Amundsen ran without stopping up 
the hill to welcome Byrd on his return, threw his arms 
about him and gave him the hearty hug of a comrade. 
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Byrd gave Amundsen the sun compass invented 
by Albert H. Bumstead of the National Geographic 
Society and the bubble sextant which he himself in- 
vented, highly important instruments of navigation 
in polar regions where the ordinary compass fails. 

There is something more fundamental than 
national feeling which is not at all disloyal to the na- 
tion. It is human feeling. It is a common interest 
in the advance of knowledge. It is the comradeship 
of those who intrepidly face death together in a 
great cause. 

One moves on to a high exalted plane as one 
follows the investigators and explorers of all the na- 
tions seeking to extend the boundaries of the known. 

“It isn’t cricket,” as the English say, and “it 
isn’t sportsmanship,” as we say, to be petty, to take 
unfair advantages, to minimize the gifts or achieve- 
ments of others, to fail to give your rival an equal 
chance to show what he can do—an equal chance to 
come back alive. 

There is so much that isn’t cricket in interna- 
tional politics, in interchurch relations, and in the 
relations of science and religion, that all of us appre- 
ciate to the full not only the great achievements of 
these polar explorers, but the fine spirit of their mutual 
relations. 

The three flags let down together on the ice at 
the North Pole where Peary, to our undying pride, first 
set up our own, are a great symbol of a co-operative 
effort which at last must extend from Pole to Pole. 

* * 


THE RESULT IN ENGLAND 


N his main contention, that the general strike 
must be withdrawn before he could negotiate, 
the British Prime Minister won. 

On their main contention, that wages must not 
be reduced pending reorganization of the coal in- 
dustry, but that all reorganization must go on to- 
gether, the Trades Union Council won, informal 
though the negotiations may have been. 

The people who did not win were the bitter 
enders. The strike did not go to the last extremity, 
but was stopped in the early stages before irreparable 
harm had been done. 

It would have been bad for England and for the 
world to have the British Government overturned, 
and a labor class dictatorship set up. It would have 
been bad for England and for the world also to have 
the power of the trades unions broken and a landlord 
class dictatorship set up. 

The way out for England and the world is in the 
steady advance of the co-operative principle which in 
the last analysis means the Christianity of Christ. 

Neither right wing conservatives nor left wing 
laborites believe in co-operation, but it gains new 
victories every year. 

We wish we could accept the optimistic conclu- 
sion of the New York Times that the general strike 
as a weapon is ended forever, and ‘‘will be classed 
among the myths and bogeys of labor disputes.” 

Though it is “a weapon that cuts deeply into 
the hand that wields it,’’ arouses the resentment of 
the general public, offers a dangerous opportunity to 
revolutionaries, presses at least as hard on the wives 


and children of laboring men as those of others, it stands 
in the background still. Mr. Baldwin has character- 
ized it as political as well as economic, and probably he 
is right. This time it was ordered by men who dis- 
claimed all intention of using it as a political weapon. 
Next time, if a next time comes, they may not make 
that disclaimer. It is a thing full of menace. Run- 
ning even for a few days among a people by nature 
orderly and _ self-controlled, it revealed possibilities 
at which all thoughtful men shudder. 

Therefore it ought to be ended, once and for all 
time, but that will not happen just by saying it is 
ended. 

England has muddled through, and the rest of 
us have not fallen in, but that does not absolve us 
from responsibility. 

The world is not safe for democracy or any other 
good thing with industry divided into armed camps, 
with peace based on truces, with preparedness the 
highest thought. The strike, the lockout, and even 
the general strike remain as possibilities under such a 


system. 


Neither Mussolini nor Moscow shows us the 
right path. 

Far better than communism and state socialism 
is the system of property privately owned, but the 
day of private ownership without regard to the com- 
mon good has passed forever. Where the individual 
holding stands in the way of the general welfare that 
individual holding must be modified or abolished. 
The principle is not new in our law. Growth of an 
industrial system merely makes the extension of it 
inevitable. 

Human beings can not be wage slaves. Society 
can not be indifferent to the conditions under which 
they live and work. The health, the virtue, the 
happiness of all the people is the concern of all the 
people. 

If wedon’t believe these things we had better stop 
supporting Christianity. 

The bitter enders on both sides are justified in 
their suspicion of the Bible. Running through it is 
the recognition that human values are the only real 
values. What tends to increase human values we are 
for. What tends to destroy them we are against. 

* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST POLICEMAN 


NHE Universalist church in Everett was crowded 
to the doors on a recent Sunday afternoon, 
and thousands blocked the near-by streets. 

All were anxious to show honor to William P. Staples, 
a policeman shot down while attempting to make an 
arrest. 

State troopers took over police work to let the 
policemen of Everett attend the services, police dele- 
gations were sent from near-by cities, the firemen, the 
Odd Fellows, the Red Men, the American Legion, 
were represented, the mayor, all living past mayors, 
and all officials of the city government were there, 
and a company of the Massachusetts National Guard 


_ turned out as an escort of honor. 


Why all this interest in a single obscure patrol- 
man? Because, as Mr. Milburn, his pastor, said at 
the services: ‘‘He never put safety first—he put duty 


oo 


‘Congregational Education Society, 


ganized the conference. 
‘of Colorado, the Rev. J. Edgar Park, D. D., of New- 
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inst. He gave his life in the simple performance of 
every-day duty.” 
| Nothing makes a stronger appeal to theaverage 
man and woman than the heroism of every day life. 
There is more of it than is ever written down. 

* * 


A CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 


WENTY-TWO ministers, laymen, educators and 
editors went to Mexico recently to hold a “‘Con- 
ference on Friendly Relations between the 

(United States and Mexico.’”’ Hubert C. Herring, 
secretary of the Social Relations Department of the 
and Caroline 
Duval Smith, of the Y. W. C. A. of Mexico City, or- 
Former Governor Sweet 


ton, the Rev. John E. Scotford of Cleveland, Rabbi 
Frisch of San Antonio, Texas, and the Rev. Ernest 
Graham Guthrie, D. D., of Boston, were among those 
in the party. 

Foreign Ambassadors, the President and Cabinet 
Ministers of Mexico, and representatives of business, 
educational and religious groups of the country, met 
and conferred with the delegates from the United 
States. 

The conference made a series of findings which 
said in substance: 1. Mexico is rich in natural re- 
sources and man power. 2. Material wealth is large- 
ly in the hands of foreigners. 3. Sixty to eighty 
per cent of the people are illiterate and wretchedly 
poor. 4. The present government is giving them a 


-ehance to rise. 5. Social and religious institutions 


which stand in the way of reconstruction are being 
drastically regulated. 6. The Mexican leaders, young, 
idealistic, terribly in earnest, employ some methods 
which may not prove wise in the long run, but press 
equally on Mexicans and foreigners. 7. Those now 
in power are sincere and able. 

Then come two findings so important that we 
quote them directly: 


We believe that the Government and the people 
of the United States should seek to understand the 
conditions that lie behind the movement going on in 
Mexico to-day, and should exercise forbearance as well 
as justice toward a neighboring nation striving to secure 
for all its people a share in the good things of life. We 
ask our fellow citizens, before they pass unfriendly 
judgment on Mexican affairs, to know more about the 
centuries of abuse and oppression which have given 
rise to the present reform government, and to bear in 
mind that there are political and economic conditions in 
the United States not above criticism. We especially 
hope that those officials who can handle governmental 
relations with Mexico, remembering their own love of 
country and their own desire to preserve the autonomy 
of the United States, will see to it that the sovereignty 
of another people is not disturbed or offended. 

We find that the present religious difficulty inMexico 
is not a new issue, but goes back to the Reform Constitu- 
tion of 1857 and its reinstatement in the Constitution 
of 1917. The Mexican Government is determined to en- 
force the provisions of the law prohibiting clergymen 
and churches from interfering in political affairs or main- 
taining institutions proscribed by the Constitution. 
We did not find the Mexican Government hostile to the 
church as such, for its highest officers, despite the numer- 
ous instances of blundering diplomacy by our Govern- 
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ment, spoke with ardent appreciation of the loyal and un- 
selfish service rendered by many religious organizations 
and social workers from the United States. The Gov- 
ernment recognizes the value of the work done by many 
American mission schools and Christian associations as 
a constructive influence in the life of the Mexican people, 
and has drawn upon them for some of its ablest leadership. 


The findings close with a noble expression of 
loyalty to our own country and of good-will for 
Mexico, and an expression of gratitude for “the 
inspiration we have received from the rich ancient 
civilization of Mexico which existed centuries before 
the first white man landed on the continent.” 

If there are ecclesiastics, politicians and profit- 
eers who believe in special favor clauses in treaties 
and statutes for themselves, they may not like this 
report. But the mass of the American people will 
approve it. The free churches especially will rejoice 
in it. Mr. Herring and his associates have performed 
a great service, and we are happy that we have 
secured Mr. Herring’s articles for the Leader. One by 
Mr. Scotford appears in this issue. 

* * 


NATIONS UNITING FOR CHILD HEALTH 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, tells us that some two million 
children will be born in the United States 

this year to join the thirty-five million already here: 
Many of these children will drop out of the proces- 
sion, the first week, the first month or the first year of 
life, from preventable causes. The American Child 
Health Association, a private organization, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Government, 
are the strongest agencies we have to stop the waste of 
child life and to insure that those who grow up shall 
be strong enough to bear the burdens of life: The 
President of the United States issued a proclamation 
designating May 1 as Child Health Day, and giving 
an impetus to this great humanitarian and educa- 
tional movement. As Miss Abbott pointed out: 
“No nation, however rich or powerful, can ignore the 
health of its children. . . . The trial and error method 
is not suitable in a matter as important as the health 
of a child.” 

The movement is spreading around the world, 
and the nations are waking up to the fact that they 
can not solve these child problems alone. 

Recently at the suggestion of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment an International Child Welfare Association 
has been organized. A Pan-American Child Welfare 
Association will hold its next convention in Cuba. 
The keynote of these international gatherings is that 
the experience of each country must be made avail- 
able for all. 

As Miss Abbott tells us, it will not be the richest 
nation which necessarily will do the most along these 
lines any more than it is the richest family which gives 
its children the best chance for health. It is the na- 
tion that will bring to bear its best thought on the 
subject and follow most faithfully what it discovers te 
be the truth. 

The practical suggestions for parents emphasized 
at all such gatherings are: Yearly medical examina— 
tion of all the children, and constant visits to “Dr. 
Sun” and “Dr. Play-Out-of-Doors.” 
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Cruising Close By 


XXVI The Choice of a New Editor 


Johannes 


MIN the spring of 1922, the manager of the Uni- 
| | versalist Publishing House, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall, and the directors* reluctantly made 

B=©)| themselves face the unpleasant fact that Dr. 
eee A. Bisbee, editor of the Universalist Leader 
for twenty-five years, was breaking down and had 
to have relief. His brain was clear and his pen was 
vigorous, but his body was racked with pain almost 
constantly from the physical disabilities he had borne 
like a hero practically all his life. ** 

During the winter of 1921-1922 (as also in 1920- 
°21) Dr. Bisbee had been compelled to be away from 
the office. He had bought a home in Miami, Florida, 
and from there he had sent his delightful “‘Front Porch 
Studies” to the paper and also contributed some of 
the editorials. 
the editorial work and had done it with signal ability. 

The problem of the directors was a delicate one. 
‘They did not want to give Dr. Bisbee the idea that 
the was done for, although I am certain that he had 
no illusions on that subject. They did not want to 
bring in a young assistant. They did not feel free to 
ask an older man to take responsibility when some one 
else had authority. And they did want to do every- 
thing possible to make Dr. Bisbee realize the gratitude 
they felt for his long years of noble service. 

Their attention was directed to me by three things: 
One was that the Macmillan Company had just an- 
nounced my first book, ‘“The Little Corner Never 
Conquered: The Story of the American Red Cross 
Work for Belgium.”’ The second was that the Uni- 
versalist Leader had been publishing for several months 
a series of articles I had written from week to week 
during the progress of the Conference on the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments and after. The third was that the 
United States Senate, a few months before, had re- 
jected my. nomination for Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia after a long fight, and this set me 
free in that direction. Also I had soon after resigned 
amy position as president of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia so as to make it possible for 
people who hated me (and their name was legion in 
‘Washington four or five years ago) to support the new 
superintendent of schools whom we had elected in 
spite of the bitter opposition of powerful Senators 
and many Washington people. 

So here was a man foot-free, already on the list 
of contributors of the paper, and apparently interested 
in the job. 


*The directors at that time were Prof. A. W. Peirce, Franklin, 
Mass., president, Arthur E. Mason, Boston, treasurer, the Rev. 
Chas. Conklin, then of Brookline, Mass., Charles F. Coolidge, 
Cambridge, Mass., Joseph L. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass., R. L. 
Richmond, Rutland, Vt., C. A. Parker and A. I. Bicknell, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Fred C. Carr, Providence, R. I. The Rey. 
George E. Leighton, D. D., was clerk of the corporation. 


‘ **See “Handicapped,” by Dorothy Hall and Frank Oliver 
Hall. 


Dr. Marshall had borne the brunt of - 


Thinking of men for positions I have discovered 4), 
Often the 7) 
name of the man eventually selected makes no im-— 
Everybody is sure he “would not | 
Then in| 


has in it a considerable element of chance. 


pression at first. 
take it”’ or “intends to do something else.” 
a flash it occurs to somebody, and the group which © 
has been tearing its hair over the matter sits up and — 
says, “Just the thing.” 


every day. 


Curiously enough, I never had thought about _ 


becoming the editor of a religious weekly. Years 
before I had been on the staff of the college paper* 


and had written a few articles for the old home town ° 
But during the long years when I was | 
serving as pastor of the First Universalist Church of |}. 
Washington I refused again and again to print ser- | 
I was}, 
afraid to put my thought into cold type for everybody | 
“inferiority | 
about my theological and philosophical a 
It amuses me to think what happened | 
to that complex when I was plumped suddenly into | 
It just - 


papers. ** 


mons or to make contributions to the Leader. 
to pull to pieces. I had something of an 
complex” 
attainments. 


the job of running a weekly religious paper. 
naturally had to be chucked out of the window. 


The man who picked me out and nominated me | : 
He preached in the Uni- | 


was Dr. Marshall himself. 
versalist church in Washington Sunday, April , 2, 


1922, and stayed at the Cosmos Club. After mid-day | 


dinner he came up to our home at 1417 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, and we sat out on the terrace in the- 


lovely spring sunshine, and there he broached the 


subject of my becoming editor of the Leader. He 
told me that he had conferred with leading men on | 
the Board and they were agreed. He spoke of the | 
opportunity the place gave for real service, and the | 
need. His idea was that I should become the asso- f 
ciate of Dr. Bisbee for the summer, and when he went. 

South again in the fall take the helm and run the |} 


paper myself. 
When the proposal was made I mentally accepted 


it instantly. Just why I don’t know. The Great || 
The happiest. 
weeks I had had in months I had had writing the | 


War had killed some of my complexes. 


Red Cross book and the articles for the Leader. Only 
there was the question of Washington, where Mrs. 


van Schaick and I both wanted to live. Dr. Marshall | 


craftily put in the forefront of his plan the statement 


that two days a week would be enough in Boston, that. | 


the bulk of my work I could do just as well in the 
Washington home, that the Federal Express made 


* commuting easy, and that it would be far better for 
the paper to have an editor who didn’t live in Boston |) 


all the time. - 
Not all of this was true, but Dr. Marshall be- 


lieved it to be true, and it carried the day with both || 


*Union College Concordiensis. .., 
**The Cobleskill (N. Y.) Index and the Cobleskill Times. 


That is happening in every — 
denomination, in every business, in every government, ~ 
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f us—especially the part about living in Washington. 
That it is possible to commute between the two cities 
we have proved for almost four years, but we have 
proved also that it is not wise. We are now moving 
to Boston, as Dr. Mayshall probably foresaw that 
we would. A Harvard professor who has been my 
only rival as a Boston-Washington commuter, is 
‘doing likewise. 

But of course Dr. Bisbee had to be consulted. 
Dr. Marshall wrote him asking him to come North a 
few days earlier than he had planned, to help make 
decisions before the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Publishing House. Dr. Bisbee afterward told me 
that when he got this letter he had a little talk with 
his daughter about what it meant. ‘‘A new editor 
for the Leader,’’ he said to her. ‘‘But where can 
they find one?” she asked. ‘‘Then,” said he, ‘I had 
her write the name of the most available person she 
could think of for the place, and I did the same, and 
your name was on both slips of paper.” 

At their May meeting the directors elected me 
Associate Editor, and the announcement was made 
in the issue of the Universalist Leader for June 3, 
1922. I began at once writing editorials and sending 
them along, and Dr. Bisbee printed them. I con- 
tinued also the series of articles which had been run- 
ning in the paper under the title ‘“‘The World in 
Washington.” 

During that summer I frequently visited Boston, 
principally to confer with Dr. Bisbee. On one of these 
visits he drove out to the Wayside Inn near South 
Sudbury, Mass., to spend the night with the Madame 
and me. Always he was joking, always there was a 
world of pathos behind the jokes. 

It must have been hard for him to have a man 
come along who was going to take his place in a 
cause to which he was devotedly attached, but he 
never showed it. 

It was hard for me also. I shall never forget a 
dinner in the early autumn before he went away, 
when everybody connected with the Leader, in office 
or shop, was present. Some of us never before had 
worked so hard to whip up our spirits, and never felt 
more keenly that we had failed. “The change and 
decay of all things temporal” was uppermost in our 
minds. A sense of the immortality of things that can 
not die was to come later. 

But Dr. Bisbee generously went out of his way to 
train me to be an editor. He knew and I knew that 
training in journalism comes mainly by experience. 
But he told me who was writing for the paper, how 
they did, and where he turned in emergencies. He 
told me what Miss Adams had meant to him—tire- 
less or if tired never showing it, stoical when things 
got too hard, loyal always and highly efficient. 

The thing to which he went back in every con- 
versation and emphasized again and again was that 
there were plenty of ‘‘friends”’ of the paper who would 
annex it to their private pet projects if they could— 
turn it into one kind of thing—and that the ideal was 
to remain broad, or Universalist. ‘‘They would make 
it a social service organ,” he said, ‘‘or a journal of 
theology, or a paper of prayers, or a news sheet ex- 
clusively. It ought not to be any of these things. It 
ought to be all and more too.”’ 
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In one thing I could not follow him, and that was 
his theory that inevitably such a paper had to be 
more or less the expression of the personal views of 
the editor. I could see what he meant, but resolved 
to fight against it. Not that, editorially, the stand- 
point of the editor must not control, but I felt that in 
“Reactions of Readers’ or ‘““News of Churches,’ or 
the selection of contributed articles, many standpoints 
ought to be represented. 

As we sat together on the deck of the steamship 
which was to take him South in the fall ef 1922—the 
last time he was North—he took me into his confi- 
dence about his early life and some of his hardships, 
a thing he seldom talked about, and I realized anew 
that far better than the making of a great journal is 
the making of a strong, brave, cheery, unselfish charac- 
ter. 

To my surprise, few of my brother ministers and 
friends wrote me and told me how to run the paper. 
Scores wrote beautiful letters of congratulation and 
good wishes. Nearly all were modest about saying 
what ought to be done. 

One or two took the position that this probably 
was a side issue with me, which would take com- 
paratively little of my time, and that mainly in a 
supervisory way. They little knew a modern re- 
figious weekly. . 

From the beginning I was struck by the regularity 
and the quickness with which the weeks began to 
roll around. Trust the editorship of a weekly paper 
to make a man realize how short a space of time 
seven days is. Trust it also to make him know that 
there are fifty-two weeks in the year and that the 
paper, like the hemlock, holds out its leaves ‘in sum- 
mer time as in the winter’s frost and rime.’”’ When I 
got used to the speed I felt a great desire to speed it 
up more, and be on time with the news stories with 
which we had to deal. Nor does the speed make one 
feel hurried under normal conditions. One gets used 
to the routine and eventually masters it. Nor can 
one procrastinate in any journalism that I know about. 

I received some letters and more verbal warnings 
about being my own man. I received several dis- 
quisitions upon editorial freedom. I was told to 
stand up and fight for my rights as editor. 

This never worried me in the slightest, except as 
it reflected upon my colleague and friend, Dr. Marshall. 

Dr. Marshall had come to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House in 1917 from a successful pastorate in 
Melrose, Mass. He had been made manager of 
everything about the Publishing House—the Uni- 
versalist Leader, the Myrtle, the Sunday School Helper, 
the book department, the rental of real estate, the 
gatherings of funds and the making of investments. 
The directors backed him up and advised him freely, 
but they made him responsible, and, like wise men, 
they gave him power. 

Dr. Marshall, when I came upon the paper, there- 
fore, became my official chief. He had power to give 
me orders, tell me what kind of paper he wanted to 
produce, what kind of articles to put in or leave out, 
and in all ways behave like the managing editor of a 
great daily instead of a mere business manager of the 
paper. 


In fact he did none of these things. He was too 


good an executive himself to think he could develop 
an executive head for the Leader in that way. Be- 
sides, he was a good editor himself, and respected the 
traditions of freedom attached to journalism. And in 
addition to all these things, he had sat down with me 
in the first interview and had said: “I will keep my 
hands absolutely off. You will be free.”’ 

There never has been meddling or interference 


of any kind. That does not mean that the manager- 


has not helped. Everything he had and everything 
he knew he placed fully at my disposal. Nobody 
could have had a better friend. It is one of the re- 
grets of my position that in some quarters of the de- 
nomination this “bogey” of a secret, hidden power 
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back of the Leader hamstringing the editor continues 
to flit about. But I regret it less because of the hearty 
laughs we have had over it. 

The manager has stated publicly that more than 
once he has “violently disagreed” with the editorial 
policy of the Leader, but that he had too high a con- 


ception of the position of editor to dream of interfering. — 


That is literally true. 


Every editor worth his salt will fight for his lib- © 


erty. Nearly every editor, as Gilroy put it, “can have 
about all the liberty he is willing to take.”’ 

The question which every conscientious editor, 
however, is asking himself is how he is going to use 
that liberty. 


An Interesting Sidelight on the Turk 


John Bayne Ascham 


inland from Constantinople is the Polish 
village of Adampol. Nearly a hundred years 
ago some Polish patriots, failing to liberate 
their lands from Russia, were compelled to flee for 
their lives. Finding a haven in Turkey, they and 
their children have pursued their quiet ways, main- 
taining their native culture and enjoying their Chris- 
tian religion until this day. To understand this 
little bit of curious history is one way of arriving at a 
sounder knowledge of the complex problems of the 
Near East. . 

Two days ago, crossing the Bosporus from my 
village of Roumeli Hissar, I set out from Pasha Bat- 
<hesi over the low mountains, and, after four hours 
of walking through the purple heather, arrived at the 
old farm village. It consists of about thirty houses 
scattered along a single street in the midst of cul- 
tivated hills surrounded by low mountains. There 
are no hotels, and the visitor, turning in at any house, 
as sure of a welcome. 

The village was established in 1842. The first 
inhabitants were soldiers and their families who had 
fled from Poland after the insurrection of 1830. The 
Ottoman Government, welcoming the exiles, freed the 
colony from all taxes. Each family owns and cul- 
tivates its own land. The houses, very simple and 
plain, are set in the midst of fruit trees. The village 
is governed by a mayor and three councilmen selected 
by the villagers themselves. The community supports 
a school and a church. 

The village has many visitors. It has been visited 
often by members of the imperial Ottoman family, by 
high dignitaries of the Ottoman Government, and 
frequently by members of the various diplomatic 
corps. Since deer and wild boar are to be found in the 
surrounding mountains, the village is a favorite ren- 
dezvousforhunters. Ithashad other visitors who have 
not been so welcome. Immediately after the World 
War the farm was seized by about 200 brigands. Four 
or five of the farmers were killed, all the houses were 
occupied, the stock was killed, and the farm machinery 
destroyed. After the present Turkish Government 
restored order throughout the country, the Greek 
army, entering Anatolia, took possession of the vil- 
Bage. Again these Polish farmers, fleeing for their 


lives, lost everything. But no misfortune could 


make them forget their cherished valleys and hills, © 
_and to-day they again occupy the site consecrated 


by the sacrifices of their fathers who, driven out of 
Poland, found liberty of opinion, government, and 
religion among the Turks. 

These Polish farmers, whenever Turkey needed 
soldiers, have always fought on the side of their pro- 
tectors. Turkey, from the very beginning of their 
settlement, became their fatherland. Soldiers from 


the village fought in the Crimean War, the various ~ 


Balkan Wars, the World War, and the later Turco- 
Greek War. 
terests with the country which sheltered them has 
differentiated them from the Armenians and Greeks. 
Having no political interests which arrayed them 
against the Turks, neither their property nor their 


Christian religion has ever suffered at the hands of - 
To-day the new Turkish Republic has — | 


the Turks. 
no more ardent supporters than these Polish farmers 
who have turned a section of a wilderness into smiling 
fields and fruitful orchards. 

Whoever assumes that Moslem intolerance of 
Christians is the basic attitude and element of Turk- 
ish life, will never understand the course of events 
in the Near East. The history of Islam will show 
that the Moslem has been and is more tolerant toward 
other faiths than the Christian has shown himself 
to be. Political and economic imperialism have pre- 
cipitated the many conflicts which have impoverished 
and often brutalized the peoples of the Near East. 
It has been the interference on the part of Euro- 
pean Powers in the domestic affairs of Turkey, ostens- 
ibly to protect Christian minorities, but in reality to 
extend their empire, which has caused the major 
troubles of the past one hundred and fifty years. 
The Armenians in Turkey have begun to understand 
this. The Vice-Patriarch of the Orthodox Armenian 
Church said to me, ‘“‘We have been destroyed by our 
friends.”” Recently several hundred leading Armenians 
of Constantinople notified the Turkish Government 
that they were ready to renounce their rights as a 
minority under the Lausanne Treaty, and were 
ready to become real citizens of Turkey. This is 
the beginning of a new and better day for the Ar- 
menians, and the whole of the Near Fast. 


This practise of identifying their in- ; 
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Owen D. Young 


Herman Bernstein * 


I X feet two, slim, long-limbed, slow and casual 
a} in his movements, with keen dark eyes that 
penetrate, with a kindly smile, Owen D. 
Young is not only the foremost new industrial 
leader in America, but he is also one of America’s few 
far-sighted, constructive. statesmen, whose vision is 
matched by his courage, and whose idealism is backed 
_by his practical knowledge of the world. 

In 1924 Mr. Young was invited to attend the 
‘conference of Premiers in London, and he participated 
in their deliberations for the purpose of making the 
Dawes Plan an operative reality. He was the only 
universal choice of the representatives of both the 
Allies and of Germany as Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments ad interim. For several months he 
devoted himself to the task of inaugurating the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, and resigned only after the 
machinery had been perfected. 

Mr. Young is a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Adirondack Power and Light Corporation, 
Mohawk Hudson Power and Light Corporation, Buf- 
falo General Electric Company, the General Motors 
Corporation and the International General Electric 
Company. He is<also president of the board of trus- 
tees of St. Lawrence University, and president of the 
board of trustees of the Endowment Fund for the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 
at Johns Hopkins University. He has been decorated 
by the French, Belgian, Japanese and German Goy- 
ernments for the constructive services which he has 
rendered to their countries, and has received numerous 
honorary degrees from American universities. 


*By special permission of Frank-Maurice, Inc., 15 West 
87th St., New York, Publishers, we reprint an interview with 
Owen D. Young from “The Road to Peace,’’ by Herman Bern- 
stein. 

This book consists of sketches based on interviews with the 
following statesmen: Herbert Hoover, Wm. E. Borah, Lord 
Balfour, Havelock Ellis, Hall Caine, Paul Painleve, Romain 
Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Hjalmar Schacht, Alfred Kerr, Leonid 
Krassin, Christian Rakovsky, Wladislaw Grabski, Thomas G. 
Masaryk, Eduard Benes. The sketches are not of equal merit— 
those on Hoover, Borah and Young being the best, and occupying 
one half of the book. The interviews with the foreign statesmen 
and literary men took place in 1925, with the exception of that 
with Hall Caine, which was three years before the war. 

The interviews lead up to a discussion of “The Road to 
Peace,’’ and the suggestions run from Havelock Ellis’s state- 
ment that the ultimate international object to-day as before 
the war is a World Court with a League of Nations behind it, 
through the German insistence on a United States of Europe 
instead of the ‘League of Some Nations,” to Borah’s “‘code of 
law built around peace instead of war” and Mr. Young’s “‘insist- 
ence on a search for facts.”’ 

The author sums up the various views in an interesting pref- 
ace of forty-seven pages. 

Mr. Bernstein distinguished himself as a special correspondent 
of the New York Times and New York Herald during and after 
the World War, is the author and translator of a number of 
books, and is now the editor of the Jewish Tribune, an American 
Jewish weekly. 

“The Road to Peace’”’ sells for $2.50. 


On receiving his honorary degree from Yale 
University, Mr. Young discussed America’s role 
among the nations of the world, and concluded with 
the following striking passage: 

“Once upon a time Jesus was asked by a wily 
lawyer, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ and Jesus answered! 
in a parable of a certain Jew, who, traveling fron 
Jerusalem to Jericho, was stripped, robbed, wounded 
and left half dead. The first who came by was a priest. 
He and a Levite also, seeing him, passed by on the 
other side. But a Samaritan bound up his wounds, 
poured wine into his parched lips, and when sufficiently 
recovered, placed him on his own beast, accompanied 
him to the inn, and left him in charge of the host, 
giving money and promising more on hisreturn. Them 
Jesus asked the lawyer, ‘Which of the three was his 
neighbor?’ The lawyer answered, ‘He who showed 
mercy.’ Then said Jesus, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

“T appeal to the prejudices of none but to the 
sympathy of all. I speak in the interest of America. 
Let this great country accept her responsibilities 
commensurate with her blessings. Let her great 
strength and great power be not paralyzed in her own 
isolation and selfishness, but be exercised so as to 
ensure the safety of her future which lies in the wel- 
fare of the world.” 

Mr. Young does not believe in loose talk. He 
thinks and talks clearly. He realizes the responsi- 
bility that rests upon leaders of men, and he believes 
that words without being backed up by responsi- 
bility are often worthless, sometimes even dangerous. 

When I asked him for his opinion of thepresent 
situation in Europe and whether the statesmen were 
dealing with the new problems adequately, he re— 
marked that it was useless to talk about things with- 
out being charged with the responsibility for doing, 
them, that he never believed in volunteering advice: 
regarding work that is being done by others. He 
explained that, if he had the responsibility, he might. 
decide to do something different from what he would 
say if he had no such responsibility. Reality often 
causes us to make decisions that we might not think 
of if we merely discussed the same questions aca- 
demically. 

He sat for a few minutes absorbed in thought, 
smoking his cigar and looking into the distance. 
Finally he said: “I can tell you what I am interested 
in. Perhaps that will interest you.” 

Then he spoke slowly, with the eloquence of 
tested truth. He spoke of how the Dawes Plan was 
practically forced upon the politicians of Europe 
by the fact that the people everywhere had first been 
won over by the qualities of the plan. He pointed out: 
that politicians can not deal honestly and fearlessly 
with vital economic problems or international ques- 
tions because they mus: face their constituents at 
elections, and they know that they would be defeated 
and punished for initiating or advocating issues that 
are unpopular, however constructive or beneficial 
such issues might really be. He discussed the crying 
need for facts in determining the causes of war, in 
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order that wars may be outlawed in the future. He 
spoke of the various functions of industry, of the 
development of power, of the improvement in the life 
of the producer in the cities, and of the electrification 
of the farm, for the purpose of banishing drudgery 
and despair from the farmer’s home. He also gave his 
views on capitalism and communism. Owen D. Young 
is profoundly interested in all these problems, and is 
quietly working for their solution. 

In my interview with him and in his significant 
utterances on important occasions, he has given free 
expression to his views on numerous vital problems 
with which America and other nations are confronted. 
Here are crystallized his ideas and ideals. 

“One of the things that interest me most,” he 
said to me, “‘is the Page School of International Rela- 
tions. I believe that no political agency can adjust 
important international problems. No politicians can 
solve them. No politicians will dare raise an unpopu- 
lar issue, however good they believe it to be. For in- 
stance, the Japanese question can not be handled 
hhonestly and conscientiously by a politician on the 
Coast. Suppose that a politician on the Coast be- 
came convinced that Japan, having a small area, was 
justified in seeking new territory for the settlement of 
part of her population which is starving. What would 
happen to the politician on the Coast if he were to 
advocate a policy of liberal immigration for the Japan- 
ese? He knows that he would be repudiated at the 
polls, and therefore he would not dare initiate any 
unpopular policy even if he actually believed that it 
was in the best interests of the American people. 

“The same is true of Europe. M. Poincare, for 
instance, remained in power mainly because he said: 
‘Germany can pay billions of marks, and we will put 
our army into the Ruhr to make her pay.’ Poincare 
is a very sensible man, and IJ can hardly conceive that 
he did not know Germany could not pay that, with 
or without the occupation of the Ruhr. But he knew 
that as a politician his fate would be sealed if he 
pursued the policy that common sensé and truth 
dictated. 

“Mr. Lloyd George had a similar experience in 
England. As a politician, depending upon the votes 
of the people, he realized how fatal certain just and 
necessary policies would prove to his political safety. 

“The Dawes Plan was worked out by a non- 
political, non-partisan group. That is why it dared 
to go to the root of the matter, to face the truth, with- 
out fear or favor. Then, after the plan had been 
‘sold’ to the nations, the politicians were forced by 
the people themselves to adopt it. The politicians 
could not return home to their constituents without 
advocating the plan, because the people were in favor 
of it. 

“What we need are more facts, not propaganda. 
And facts are the strongest antidote to propaganda. 

“Let us first of all find out the facts—the facts 
about the causes of war—instead of trying to fit cer- 
tain facts into our theories. Let us then base our 
theories on the facts. I hope that war can be pre- 
vented, just as peace was prevented. I feel sure it can. 
The Page School is established for the purpose of 
ascertaining the facts with regard to the causes of 
war. But if the facts ascertained should show that 


war can not be prevented, I would have to adopt the 
facts rather than my theories. 

“Politicians are handicapped in dealing with 
international problems. I believe in the importance 
of an impartial fact-finding body that is set up to deal 
with these problems and present the facts first. Just 
as scientists are working on diseases and ailments of 
the body, so the international problems of war and 
peace should be studied, analyzed, investigated, and 
then the remedy may be found. 

“As I have pointed out, a great body of informa- 
tion must be created and mobilized in some single 
place about all the questions which affect interna- 
tional relations. Some of these problems are eco- 
nomic, some are embedded in racial psychology, some 
of them are historical, some are geographical, some 
are military, and some partake of two or more of these 
origins. The Page School will become such a place. 
Guided by professors of distinction, research workers 
will accumulate this information by study or from 
original sources. These men will gather the facts 
about international trade, racial psychology, com- 
mercial and military geography, diplomatic usage 
and experience, effects of artificial economic barriers 
upon international amity, effects of new inventions 
to expedite communication, and all the hundreds of 
things that enter into the contacts of nation with 
nation. These facts will be digested, systematized, 
cross-referenced, analyzed and made accessible and 
intelligible to everybody who needs to know them. 
The men who do this research work will become ex- 
perts in international problems. Some of them will 
continue their service in pure research as a life career. 
Others will be teachers of the science. Others will be 
drafted into government service. 

“We have what one might call an industry of 
foreign relations, but we have no art. .We have a 
trade, but we have no science. We have misinforma- 
tion where we should have information. We have a 
desire for peace, but we have not established an agency 
whose exclusive duty it is to study how to get it. 

“We desire to outlaw law. Not so long ago we de- 
sired to outlaw the yellow fever. We desired to out- 
law typhoid. We desired to outlaw diphtheria. We 
desired to shake off the enervating shackles of the 
hookworm. For centuries before, men had prayed and 
suffered. And the plague and yellow fever, typhoid 
and diphtheria, the hookworm and malaria, are out- 
laws in the world to-day. 

‘Disease in international relations must be de- 
stroyed. The health of the world must be guaranteed. 
This must be done by preventative research rather 
than by the surgery of war. 

“Tf, in the evolution of the nations, we have become 
the creditor of the world, then we shall have to face 
that fact and act with the responsibility and in- 
telligence which the situation imposes. If our com- 
mand of natural resources, inventive genius, productive 
application, are to be exercised for the benefit and 
safety of the world, then we must learn how to do it. 
If our leadership is such that we may be the strongest 
force in the world for peace, then God be with us if we 
fail. In any event, let us try to learn. 

“Military men and engineers have delved into the 
secrets of every science and even created a science of 
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their own in order that they might succeed in war. 
Suppose we marshal the resources of science and 
mobilize its results in order that we may succeed in 
peace. 

“In the international field, the limitation of our 
knowledge, the diversity of conditions and their 
rapid change, the difficulty of applying fundamental 
principles, and the wide controversial area of the 
unknown, all encourage us to debate and not to act. 
They encourage us to listen to the big program of the 
doctrinaire, to see the answer to the final question 
rather than to get experience in the small field of the 
We are ambitious to debate great 
programs to the last detail rather than to accept the 
smaller and more practical program and learn by trial 
and error. Certainly the experience in the interna- 
tional field shows that debates, however desirable as a 
method of getting at the truth, have their limitations. 
When they become so heated that they are promoters 
of controversy rather than developers of knowledge, 
then debates become harmful, and it is time for ac- 
tion. Under such circumstances we must be only ina 
limited area, provided always it be a step in the right 
direction and be adapted toward getting new and more 
accurate information. Let us do the thing before 
us to do even though it be small. Let us get our 
growth from experience and anchor our discussion to 
practical programs instead of soaring into that rare- 
fied atmosphere where all undertakings die, 

“The whole world is throwing out an anguished 
ery for peace now that the debauch of war is over. 
We look at its cost with the depression of the morning 
after. We see the flower of a whole generation using 
our advances in the arts and industry to destroy each 
other without even the thrilling pageantry that once 
went with war. Our desolated homes, our economic 
burdens, our human losses, all lead to the prayers 
and cries for a united world, to outlaw war. But 
what are the practical things we are doing? Prayers, 
and longing, and debate, must be supplemented by 
action, and we do not act. We delay joining a World 
Court, while we debate the question of national 
sovereignty and endeavor to show that the principles 
of international jurisprudence are not sufficiently 
worked out to warrant our taking the alleged risk. 
Just as if international jurisprudence ever would be 
worked out until we develop, through trial and even 
error, those principles of the real cases which require 
practical decision. In that way our common law has 
grown and is growing. In that way our interna- 
tional law will grow. Let the debates and education 
goon. I am not decrying their value, but I say let us 
supplement them with action, carefully and wisely 
taken, but action. Let us get our experience and 
strengthen these international peace agencies in order 
that they may be strong to meet the issues of the 
future in a new generation which will not itself have 
experienced the horrors of war as we have done.” 

Discussing the functions of industry, he said: 
“There are three functions of industrial mechanism. 

“First, our duty to the investors. We must 
create and secure the tools to carry on the industries— 
capital. We must make it a safe and profitable in- 
vestment, so that the investors would flock with their 
money whenever required. We must make it safer 


and more profitable than other investments. Then 
our duty to the investors is done. 

“Second, our duty to the public. We must give 
them the best article at the most accessible price, so 
that the buying public is thoroughly satisfied, both 
with the quality and the price of the article. Then our 
duty to the public is discharged. 

“Third, our duty to the thousands of people who 
create the product. As manager I consider mysel€ 
one of these—one of the workmen. Of course, we 
must have discipline. After the first two duties are 
successfully discharged, the rest really belongs to the 
third, to those who produce, who create. But each 
one of us must give to his work the best there is in him- 

“The General Electric Company is an institution, 
like a university or a state, built for permanency, not. 
like some other business for over night. 

“When I see a stream running down the hill, L 
am jealous of its wasted power. On all sides we hear- 
of the conservation of waste and of the great savings 
which might be made. Yet the greatest waste of 
power to light our homes, to run our mills, to ease 
the burdens of thousands of factory workers, goes om 
with but little concern given to it. I am interested im 
increasing power, for that is what will improve our 
life and will give more comforts to the largest number 
of people. 

“T have always contended that if one will take 
account of the wage curves of the world and the power 
production curves of the world, he will find that they 
go pretty much hand in hand. Low wages prevail 
where there is very little power production, and the 
highest wages prevail where there is a maximum of 
power production. To the extent to which you cam 
make the individual man a director of power, you cam 
make him more of a producer, and accordingly more 
of a contributor to the wealth of the world. , 

“This is the only thing, in my judgment, which 
will enable America to maintain its present high level 
of wages, compared with the wages of the rest of the 
world. Fortunately we have the capital in this 
country which we can put into the further develop— 
ment of water power; we have the capital with which» 
we can purchase the machinery to do the work. I 
feel that to the extent that we can direct our resources 
to the further development of a greater power supply, 
and make the workers more and more directors of 
great powers, the wages of the people of this country 
can be maintained or possibly even raised. It is 
by this means alone that we can maintain our com- 
petitive position with the other countries of the 
world.” 

Referring to the marvels of the radio, Mr. Young: 
said: “I saw it when others thought it was but a play- 
thing, a dream. And one of the great advantages of 
the radio is also the dissemination of facts in our 
daily life. When the President of the United States 
speaks the whole nation can hear him. We do not 
have to depend upon the printed word alone. The 
people can now be reached directly through the radio 
when any important problem is to be presented te 
them.” 

“But what of propaganda through the radio?’” 
I asked. ‘What if the radio be used for the dis+ 
semination of misinformation?” 
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“Every new invention, however useful, may be 
employed for destructive purposes,’ Mr. Young re- 
plied. ‘But it is essential to direct the radio so that 
it shall become a disseminator of more facts. Facts, 
realities, are the things that count most. And we 
are doing all in our power to use the radio for this 
purpose.” 

Answering my question regarding the communist 
experiment in Russia, Mr. Young said: 

“T donot get red in the face or excited when I hear 
the words communism or bolshevism or socialism. 
I judge the industrial machine by facts. I do not say 
fhat the machine of capitalism is perfect a hundred 
per cent. I do not say this is God-given, while the 
other comes from the devil. I say this machine has 
been tested and found the best that the human mind 
has as yet perfected. We must, of course, go on 1m- 
proving it. We must increase its efficiency, but it 
would be folly to say that this machine should be dis- 
earded for another machine, which has been tested 
cand found wanting wherever tried. It has thus far 
failed to produce satisfactory results. And we judge 
by results. Let us all co-operate in making our pres- 
ent system more humane, efficient and productive.” 

One of Mr. Young’s pet interests is the electrifica- 
tion of the farm. He is attached to the farm, he knows 

‘the farmer’s needs and is devoting much thought 
toward the farmer’s problems. Discussing these, Mr. 
Young said: 

“T was born on a New York state farm, in a re- 
mote agricultural district, fifteen miles from a railroad. 
I worked on that farm until I was twenty-one years 
old. Out of doors we had no power except man power 
-and natural horse power, and indoors nothing but 
grinding drudgery imposed on my mother for unbear- 
ably long hours every day. There were no milking 
machines; there were no milk separators; there were 
no power churns; there were no power pumps; there 
were no silage cutters; there were no washing ma- 
whines; there were no vacuum cleaners; there were no 
electric flatirons; there were no electric lights; there 
were no telephones; there were no automobiles; there 
were no radios. The weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers were the communicators of intelligence. 
Muscles of human beings and of horses were the 
generators of power, and operated through the greater 
part of the year every day to the point of exhaustion. 
These are the recollections of my youth. 

“Later, I became a practising lawyer in Boston 
and devoted the greater part of my time and study to 
the problems of electric light and power companies. 
This industry was just then emerging from its infant 
diseases, resulting from poor technique, bad financing, 
and unsatisfactory franchises by unwise methods. 
For fifteen years I devoted myself to the study of the 
light and power business, during which time it was 
establishing itself as a real instrument of public serv- 
ice. For the past twelve years I have been connected 
with a great electrical manufacturing company and 
‘have had the opportunity to observe its field and study 
its problems. Consequently, I may say that I am a 

farmer; that I am familiar with the light and power 
‘business; and that I have some knowledge of electrical 
“manufacturing. The electrification of the farm re- 
quires the co-operative effort of all three—the farmer, 
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the electric light and power company, and, perhaps 
most of all, the electrical manufacturer. 

“Farms must be made attractive as a place to live, 
and profitable as a business. Their produce must be 
made as abundant and cheap as modern devices and 
inventive genius can make them, in order to guarantee 
our food supply. As a social problem, life on the 
farm, and particularly in the farm houses, must be re- 
heved of its exhausting drudgery through the ap- 
plication of electric power, just as we have relieved 
its desolation and lonesomeness by the telephone, the 
automobile, and, most of all, by the radio. 

“The farm can be and is made the best of all 
places in the world to live. The business of farming 
must be made to yield profits commensurate with 
other business. I welcome that Monday morning 
when the electrically driven milking machine shall 
have milked the cows; the electrically driven separator 
shall have produced the cream; the electrically driven 
churn shall have made the butter. At the same time, 
in the house the electrically driven washing machine 
shall be doing its work while breakfast goes on, and we 


shall have sunny, bright, and happy Mondays in place 


of the old blue ones. And they were blue, and rightly 
blue, in the old days, with the milk coming into the 
house from the barn; with the skimming to be done, 
and the pans and buckets to be washed; with the churn 
waiting; with the kitchen full of steam, the breakfast 
cooking, and one pale, tired, and discouraged woman 
in the midst of all this confusion. Hungry men were 
at the door anxious to get at the day’s work. Blue 
were those Mondays indeed. Perhaps, on these new 
and brighter Mondays, we might even picture the 
radio bringing in the jazz on Monday morning and 
the housewife taking a turn or two around the table 
just to celebrate her happiness in the new day. 

“Nowhere else in the world are there such re- 
sources of water power contiguous to so great a market 
as in New York state. The God-given storage of the 
Great Lakes and the drainage area of half a continent 
is collecting water and equalizing its flow over the 
falls of Niagara and down the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, all for the economic benefit of the state of 
New York. All we have to do is to take advantage of 
it. Nature has done her share. Relatively small de- 
velopments have been made. Millions of horsepower 
are run to waste every year. ‘“‘And why is all this 
power waste? Because the people have permitted this 
great economic question to become a political football. 

“When gold is discovered in Alaska, the front 
pages of the newspapers are filled, and thousands of 
men from all countries rush to dig it out and increase 
their wealth. Yet here we let gross values larger than 
all the gold in the world run to waste. These we could 
conserve for the benefit of the people—for the farmer 
in better markets; for the workman in better wages; 
for the industries in larger and more adequate power; 
for the railroads in better transportation. 

“The people should demand that this economic 
proposition be dealt with on an economic and sensible 
basis; that the power be made available, and that we 
substitute economic progress for political horse-play. 

“T have had some experience both in this coun- 
try and abroad in seeing politicians attempt to handle 
economic problems. And I have.seen them fail.” 
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Mexico: A Religious Puzzle 


John R. Scotford 


AQIEXICO is a religious land. Monuments to 
religious faith greet the traveler on every 
hand. He may climb pyramids rivaling 

ad} those of Egypt both as to age and size. 
He may stand before altars at least five thousand 
years old. Hemay explore ruined temples of marvelous 
workmanship and beauty. When he meditates that 
the stones for these pyramids and temples were car- 
ried great distances on human backs, he is appalled 
by the price in human toil which the ancient Indians 
paid for their faith. 

Even more impressive are the monuments which 
one finds to the Christian faith. Mexico is a land of 
beautiful churches. The colors may be bright and the 
decorations florid, but the effect is always pleasing. 
When one stands upon a dome made of stone which 
has survived for two hundred years without a crack, 
one has great respect for both the ability and the 
sincerity of the builder. Mexico has put her best into 
her churches. 

Yet these churches are more than a monument 
to the faith of the past. In front of every church is a 
walled-in yard, and in this yard there will usually be 
a lovely garden. In Mexico the glory of nature pre- 
pares one for the worship of God. On the altars within 
may be found offerings of flowers. The churches are 
not crowded with people, but neither are they for- 
saken. In the United States the well-dressed, com- 
fortable folk come to church; in Mexico the ragged 
peon, his wife and baby, come bare-foot to pray. 
Early mass at the church of Guadalupe, the national 
shrine, is as religious a sight as one can see anywhere. 
In the dim light one finds a vast company of dark 
faced, poorly clad Indians kneeling on the stone floor, 
many of them clasping great flickering candles before 
them. Whatever one may think of the business which 
is going forward at the high altar, one can not see 
the rapture upon the face of these people without 
realizing that a sincere religious faith burns in their 
hearts. 

The Indian at prayer is not self-conscious; hisre- 
ligion and his life mingle naturally. At Guadalupe 
he offers his prayers in the church, and then enters 
upon the joys of a street fair without any sense of 
incongruity. Both are a part of his life. On Sunday 
afternoon one may see a Mexican come with his wife 
and baby to church, kneel for a moment before the 
altar in most fervent prayer, and then go about his 
business. The Mexican people are spontaneously 
devout. 

But to-day the Roman Catholic Church is im- 
potent in Mexico! Despite the religious dev>tion of 
the people, the Government is able to do with the 
church as it sees fit. In 1857 the lands of the church 
were confiscated; in 1917 church buildings were de- 
clared to be public property. To-day in Mexico City 
one church is serving as a printing shop, while another 
is used temporarily by the despised Presbyterians. 
Monasteries and clerical orders are outlawed. The 
Government forbids the use of religious pictures or 
images and the offering of prayer in the primary 


schools carried on by the church. The local state 
and municipal authorities are permitted to limit the 
number of priests who can minister within their 
bounds. Two hundred foreign priests have been ex- 
pelled from the republic. Whenever the Government 
believes that its rules are being violated, it peremp- 
torily closes the offending church. From the Catholic 
point of view, this amounts to persecution. The 
Roman Church in Mexico is now playing the role of 
martyr. 

How does it come that the Roman Church is 
persecuted in a land where ninety per cent of the 
people are professing Catholics? 

When asked the reason for the present state of 
affairs, the loyal Catholic shrugs his shoulders and 
intimates that a wicked crew of men have gotten into 
power. He has nothing but contempt for the present 
Government of Mexico and all its works. 

The Government states that the church has ever 
sought to keep the common people in ignorance and 
vice, and that therefore the power of the church 
must be curbed. 

Fitting these two points of view together,.it is 
admitted that the church has opposed the revolution 
of 1910-20 at every step of the way. Her sympathies 
and support have been with the privileged classes 
rather than the mass of the people. In this political 
struggle the revolution won and the church lost. 
The present Government came into power in spite 
of the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
so far as it is able, it seems bent upon limiting the 
power of that church. 

Looking at the matter more ele for three 
hundred years the church dominated the government 
of Mexico. With the revolution of 1910-20 the tide 
began to run against the church, and of late the pace 
has quickened a bit. For long centuries the church 
dominated the state; at present the state dominates 
the church. Thus does the pendulum swing. 

How does the religiously-minded Mexican view 
all of this? Some there are who ardently espouse the 
cause of the church. To them the situation is both 
puzzling and burdensome. But the mass of the 
people seem perfectly willing that the Calles regime 
should continue. They show more discrimination 
than might be expected, supporting the church in 
matters religious and the state in matters political. 
If it were not for this attitude on the part of the people, 
the Government could not carry out its present meas- 
ures for the regulation of the church. 

But what is the status of Protestantism in Mex- 
ico? Although its numbers are not large, its influence 
is most wholesome. Here as elsewhere it has pro- 
duced strong and effective individuals. Through the 
Department of Education in particular it hascontrib- 
uted to both the personnel and the success of the 
present government. A visit to the Protestant Sun- 
day schools in Mexico City reveals a considerable 
group of smiling, enthusiastic people who are evidently 
enjoying their faith. Your guide informs you that the 
Protestants all wear shoes and enjoy prosperity. Even 


in Mexico the evangelical movement runs true to form. 

The missionaries impress one as good people, each 
doing a good work in his own way, but as lacking in a 
broad vision of the forces at work in Mexico and 
for that reason failing to make an effective impact 
upon the national life as a whole. For this situation 
two causes may be traced. On the whole, the mis- 
sionaries who have gone to Latin America have been 
of conservative temper. No one but a convinced 
evangelical would undertake missionary work in a 
Catholic country. A second cause for thisisolation has 
been their absorption in institutional work. They 
have been fearfully busy with the task immediately 
at hand, and there has been neither time nor strength 
to cultivate broad contacts with Mexican life. 

The Mexican people seem to regard Protestantism 
as a welcome irritant, and as a means of breaking 
down the religious monopoly of the Roman Church, 
rather than as a source of religious nourishment for 
the masses. The Mexiéan is a religious mystic. His 
sense of beauty and his religion are closely twined 
together. He loves color and imagination. He be- 
lieves in expression rather than repression. Protes- 
tantism is too somber, staid, and coldly intellectual 
to appeal to his religious nature. He is glad to have 
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the Protestants about, but he is not likely to turn 
Protestant in any great numbers. 

How will this religious puzzle resolve itself? 

Possibly a great religious leader may arise in 
Mexico. A truly national form of faith would have a 
tremendous appeal. A Mexican Messiah, perhaps on 
the order of Gandhi, isnot impossible. The strangely 
oriental atmosphere of Mexico would afford a wonder- 
ful setting for such a movement. 

A more prosaic solution would be for the Roman 
Church and the Mexican Government to find a modus 
vivendi similar to that which obtains in the United 
States. At present the Roman Church ostensibly 
asks for nothing more than to be let alone. This 
period of persecution is undoubtedly quickening her 
spiritual life. The exodus of the foreign priests is 
making room for a more distinctively Mexican leader- 
ship. How long this period of atonement for past 
sins will continue no one knows, but when the Govern- 
ment feels that it can trust the church to keep out of 
politics it will probably permit the church to live its 
life in peace. The end of this time of trial will bring 
a great opportunity to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Her ultimate position in Mexico will depend upon the 
power of her religious leadership. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln’ 


ILLIAM E. BARTON, formerly moderator 
4! of the Council of Congregational Churches, 
“ y| and for twenty-five years pastor of the 
2hO>49)} Congregational church at Oak Park, 
Illinois, is the author of two large volumes, five hun- 
dred pages each, on the life of Abraham Lincoln. Dr. 
Barton previously published “‘The Soul of Abraham 
Lincoln” and “The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln.” 
These studies, which have been carried on all through 
his life, equip him for this work. He lived as a young 
man among the people where Lincoln was born, and 
he has spent his vacations for many years traveling 
over the ground where Lincoln lived and did his work. 
He has unearthed much new material and has written 
the entire story with balance, perspective and color. 
Those who know Dr. Barton only as the author of the 
articles published under the heading “The Parables 
of Safed the Sage’’ realize that he is equipped to doa 
piece of work that is interesting, but do not fully 
appreciate his scholarly qualities. 

In his story of Lincoln’s paternity, Dr. Barton 
makes an important contribution. He unsparingly 
exposes the errors which have been published, wit- 
tingly and unwittingly, by many authors since Lin- 
coln died. For those who attempted to create a story 
out of whole cloth to fit in with the process of deifica- 
tion which goes on after a great man dies, Dr. Barton 
has little mercy. With those honestly in error he is 
more lenient, and shows how naturally some of the 
mistakes were made and how they have been per- 
petuated. 

Of his own qualifications for writing this book 
he says this: “I could not say of this book that its 
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By Wm. E. Barton. Bobbs 


story of the birth of Lincoln was written in the cabin 
where he was born and the story of his death in the 
room where he died, and everything between in 
similarly appropriate places; the actual writing has 
been done under conditions more favorable to method- 
ical literary composition. But if such a statement 
were to be made of the notes on which this biography 
is based, it would be far within the truth; I am con- 
fident that no biographer of Lincoln can have covered 
the actual ground as I have covered it, or visited the 
scenes associated with Lincoln’s life so frequently or 
methodically as I have been able to do. 

“But I am not thinking of this book as chiefly 
justified by the aggregate of miles its author has 
traveled or the number of people whom he has inter- 
viewed, nor by the thousands of letters he has written 
and received. I am thinking rather that not many 
men of my generation have had such opportunities as 
these for learning about Lincoln, and that mine is 
the only generation that can combine the judgment 
of a sixty years’ perspective with a body of testi- 
mony gathered at first hand from people who knew 
Lincoln. Whatever biographies of Lincoln the future 
may produce, this combination of direct testimony 
and historic perspective is possible now, and will 
never be possible to the biographers of any later 
generation.” 

Upon this kind of preparation for his work Dr. 
Barton makes this pertinent comment: “‘People who 
have never slept in log cabins are apt to idealize them 
or to exaggerate the hardships of living in them.” 
That Dr. Barton really understands the conditions 
under which the pioneers of Lincoln’s day lived is 
shown by this one remark: ‘“‘His people were called 
‘poor whites.’ They were poor and white, but not 
‘poor white.’ They were a decent, average, American 
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stock, sober, honest, virtuous, religious and not quite 
illiterate.” His broad equipment shows also in this: 
“There was nothing in either of them (father and 
mother) that would lead us to expect so great a son, 
neither was there apparent any marked disqualifica- 
tion for such high honor.” 

“It was an honest, virtuous family. Jn it are to 
be discovered few brilliant men; but the record is an 
honorable one all the way from Hingham in New 
England, and quite possibly from Hingham in Old 
England, down to Nolin Creek, where the most il- 
lustrious member of the family was born.” 

We will not attempt to give the story of Lucy 
Hanks, mother of Nancy Hanks. Dr. Barton says 
that he would not have published it had he not been 
compelled to do so. He was challenged by other 
biographers of Lincoln to produce his authority and 
had to do it. It is one of the stories that people have 
known and kept quiet about. Some of the first and 
best biographers cleverly hid it without indulging in 
any untruth. But others who did not know it dashed 
into error so boldly that Dr. Barton, who unearthed 
the facts, set them down. Apparently he has said the 
final word on this subject and has said it with sym- 
pathy. 

Lucy Hanks apparently was a woman of charm 
and native ability. In the rough conditions of pioneer 
life, she was led astray more than once. By a man 
unknown to us, although it is hinted that he was a 
planter of considerable standing and ability, she gave 
birth to Nancy Hanks, Lincoln’s mother. The reports 
that Nancy was an illegitimate child therefore are 
correct. 

Nancy at an early age went to live with an uncle 
and aunt, and grew up “a young woman of marked 
ability and high moral character, a woman fitted in 
mind and heart to be the mother of her illustrious son.”’ 

Lucy Hanks, Lincoln’s grandmother, married 
Henry Sparrow, and this story is told in the book with 
considerable detail. They became the parents of 
eight children. ‘And lived so worthily and well that 
every trace of scandal against her disappeared, and 
her children rose and her children’s children still rise 
and call her blessed. Ail her children grew vp worthily 
and two of them, Henry and James, became ministers 
of the Gospel. Let him who has done more for pos- 
terity than Lucy Hanks cast the first stone.”’ 

Dr. Barton writes of ‘The Childhood of Lincoln 
1908-1816,” ‘‘Lincoln’s Boyhood 1816-1830,” “Lin- 
coln’s Kentucky,” “Removal to Illinois 1830,” “The 
Driftwood and the Dam,” “The Black Hawk War,” 
and “Lincoln’s Alma Mater 1831-37.” The latter 
chapter deals with the little schooling Lincoln re- 
ceived and the books which influenced him. It closes 
with this interesting bit of speculation: 


Equally interesting is the question, What would a college 
course have done for Lincoln? If Abraham Lincoln had entered 
Illinois or Knox, what could either of them have done for him? 
Would they have made a minister of him instead of a lawyer; 
and if so would that have been a change worth making? Would 
they have made him a more ardent and outspoken anti-slavery 
man, and if so would the ultimate interests of the anti-slavery 
cause have been furthered? They would have given him a much 
more liberal and reasonable theology than that which he had 
learned from backwoods Baptist preachers, and might have made 


it possible for him in consistency with his convictions to have 
united with the church, but would they have made him any better 
Christian? They would have taught him a great deal which he 
never learned and the lack of which he felt throughout his life, 
but would they have made him in the large sense a better edu- 
cated man? If the six years which he spent in New Salem had 
been spent upon a college campus would he have gone forth better 
equipped for the great work he had to do than he was when he 
left New Salem penniless, burdened with debt and with his 
whole library and wardrobe in his saddle-bags? 

These are questions we can not answer. But this we know, 
that, defective as was his former instruction, Abraham Lincoln 
was, in the larger sense of the term, an educated man. 

All in all, the best thing which a college education gives to a 
man is his association with his teachers and fellow-students. 
There in the free republic of the campus he is learning how to deal 
with men. Lincoln learned that lesson in New Salem. New 
Salem has been rightly called “‘Lincoln’s Alma Mater.” 


The thirty-one chapters of Volume II give a 
clear connected story of the Civil War as related 
to the life of the President. Much new material is 
brought out, details of the writing of the Gettysburg 
address, original documents dealing with the assas- 
sination, and innumerable stories Dr. Barton dug out 
by hard personal work. 

In spite of the interesting im pre ssionistic pictures 
of Lincoln which have come out since in biographies 
which are more or less poetry, the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln by Barton will probably remain an interesting 
standard work for years. 

The last chapter, “Mr. Lincoln,’”’ discusses his 
character. The following paragraphs show the au- 
thor’s balance, grasp, scholarship and ability to write. 


Abraham Lincoln was a deeply religious man. He who 
would establish a contrary opinion must assume a burden of 
proof from which only confirmed prejudice or judicial incompe- 
tence could fail to shrink. To assure ourselves that he was res 
ligious is not difficult, but it is not easy to classify him among 
religionists or to define in terms of accepted creeds the precise 
tenets of his religious faith. His religion was part and parcel 
of his life, and his life was a life of growth. 

The religious background of the early life of Abraham Lin- 
coln was that offered by the organization and preaching of the 
Baptist churches in the backwoods districts of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana. It was a militant and dogmatic Calvinism. 
While those churches were democratic in their government, their 
conception of the administration of the universe was arbitrary 
and despotic. The sovereignty of God as it was preached in 
those churches practically eliminated the freedom of the human 
will. Lincoln probably never listened in his boyhood to a Baptist 
minister who believed the earth round. Profoundly affected in 
his thinking by the system of theology which he heard in his 
youth, he revolted against its interpretation of God and of human 
life. When he came to New Salem and read the works of Vol- 
taire and of Paine, he was much influenced by them and had some 
inclination toward skepticism. 

Two markedly different strains in the mind of Lincoln con- 
tributed to the formation of his religious thinking. One was a 
powerful tendency toward rationalism. He desired and needed 
a consistent theory underlying all his thinking. The other was 
an equally strong strain of mysticism. His rationalism did not 
halt at the threshold of the supernatural. His was a mind that 
easily accepted forces whose origin and purpose were beyond 
human knowledge. Not only did he accept the supernatural, 
but he accentuated it to the point of superstition. Lincoln’s 
superstition, however, was not the main current of his thinking; 
it was a kind of spiritual undertone. He never was wholly free 
from it, but the strong tides of his moral nature had currents 
and reached elevations of their own. 
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invitation of the Congregationalists 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting (Universalist) 
held a joint meeting with the Congregation- 
4)“ alists at C ongregational Headquarters, 14 
Boast Street, Boston, Monday, May 8. 

Prof. Daniel Evans of Harvard, representing the 
Congregationalists, and the Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., of Lynn, representing the Universalists, 
delivered important and interesting addresses on the 
subject of Church Union. 

The Rev. George H. Hubbard, the Rev. Alfred 
W. Stone, pastor of the Federated Church of Concord 
Junction, the Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, and the Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

Dr. Charles L. Morgan, pastor of Payson Park 
Congregational Church, Belmont, president, and 
the Rev. Horace Holton, D. D., chairman of the 
Business Committee, stood at the door and welcomed 
the visitors. 

Dr. S. H. Roblin read the Scripture lesson and 
led in prayer. 

Universalists were present in much larger num- 
bers than the Congregationalists when the meeting 
opened. The president wittily remarked that “there 
still is ample time for Congregationalists to arrive.” 
“You Universalists,” he went on, “perhaps think that 
we Congregationalists have been late more than once 
in the past seventy-five or one hundred years. All 
of us believe that if the same conditions of thought 
had existed seventy-five or one hundred years ago as 
to-day there would have been no separate Unitarian 
or separate Universalist church. In Elgin, IIl., I had 
a delightful colleague, Mr. Ellenwood, the Universal- 
ist. We often assured one another that there was no 
reason for us to be in separate churches. 

“We come to-day to what Dr. Holton, chairman 
of our Business Committee, has called a love feast— 
a union meeting of Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists.”’ 

The president then introduced Professor Evans, 
who spoke as follows: 


Our gathering to-day is the fulfilment of a wish expressed 
by two smaller groups of Congregationalists and Universalists 
more than ten years ago. At that time members of the Uni- 
yersalist Ministers’ Club suggested to members of the Fort- 
nightly Club of Congregational ministers a joint meeting for 
good fellowship, and for frank discussion of the possibility of a 
closer relation of our churches. The war came on; the con- 
ditions were not then opportune; many of the leaders changed 
their residence, and some have gone to their eternal home. 
If that meeting had taken place, we would have been the first 
to lead in thismoyvement. Much has happened since, and others 
have led the way. Theirs is the honor and the glory. Now, 
however, that we are here, it is good to recall that earlier wish. 


I 


There are three or four possible attitudes which churches 
as well as other social groups may take toward each other. 
Whenever new individuals or groups, or even churches, come into 
relation, or into the vicinity, they generally affect one another. 

1. It is true that some remain indifferent to others: their 


presence makes no difference, they are not important enough to 
be considered; those on the ground, or in pessession, “care for 
none of these things.’”’ They might come cr go, but have no 
effect upon them. Now this is true of some churches; they are 
utterly indifferent to others, do not recognize or consider them 
or in any way take them into account. 

2. Another attitude is that of antagonism. The newcomer 
is a trespasser; he comes where he does not belong; the place is 
already occupied, pre-empted and held by or for a particular 
social group or church. So antagonism arises, as in Russia against 
Baptists, in Italy against Methodists; so in England against the 
Nonconformists, and in New England against the Quakers, 
Methodists and Universalists. They were not wanted by the 
Congregationalists, which was the standing order here. It is 
interesting to read a characteristic expression of this attitude, 
which the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has made a matter of 
current interest. Listen to what the Andover Seminary professors 
and Board of Visitors are committed by this judicial decision: 

“T do solemnly promise that I will open and explain the 
Scriptures to my pupils with integrity and faithfulness; that I 
will maintain and inculcate the Christian faith in opposition not 
only to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahome- 
tans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Docinians, 
Sabellians, Unitarians, and Universalists.’””’ If a man is known 
by the company he keeps, and a church by the groups with which 
it is bracketed, then the Universalists were well and easily known 
a little more than a hundred years ago. Either you have greatly 
changed, or we are greatly changed, or both have greatly changed, 
to make possible this friendly gathering. 

This attitude of antagonism still remains in some denomina- 
tions in our country and elsewhere, for there are denominations 
that solemnly promise to be in opposition to all other denomi- 
nations. And in some churches, the same attitude is maintained 
toward the more liberal groups and their leaders. 

3. Another attitude, much later and certainly more Chris- 
tian, is that of mutual understanding and appreciation. -Since 
persons are thrown together as neighbors or townfolk or workers, 
they desire to know one another better. They have the will to 
understand. The same attitude has been taken by the churches 
and ministers within the lifetime of some of us. I recall very 
vividly an incident in my early ministry. There were three 
Protestant churches in the town. Their relations were not of 
the best, but something better than in most places. The three 
ministers got together, talked matters over, and agreed on the 
following Sunday to preach, each in his own pulpit, on the sub- 
ject: “The Good We Find in Other Churches.” We used the 
local paper to tell the people what we were going to preach on, 
and our churches were largely attended, and the people were 
surprised and most of them pleased that there was so much good 
in the other churches. This attitude is certainly far better and 
more Christian, and more effective in spreading the Christian 
religion. And this attitude is now more characteristic of all the 
churches than the indifferent or the antagonistic. The better 
we understand one another, the more we appreciate one another. 
It was Charles Lamb, was it not, whc, walking down street one 
day with a friend, and passing another person, said to his friend, 
“T hate that man.”’ And the friend remarked, “I did not know 
that you knew him,” and Lamb replied, “I don’t; if I did I would 
not hate him.” The story holds good of churches as of individ- 
uals. Mutual knowledge makes for mutual appreciaticn. 

4. A still rarer and better attitude is one of closer fellowship, 
even of organic union. The knowledge that leads to a better 
appreciation sometimes issues in this new fellowship. This is 
what we have accomplished within one generation. Everywhere 
now, there are union services of the churches on given days of 
the Christian year, and on other occasions; local churches have 
their federation in which all the Protestant churches have their 
place; and in some federations the Jewish and Christian churches 
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work together. Then, too, we find that two or more churches in 
certain villages unite to form a “community church,” and, still 
further, we observe in Scotland, and in Canada, the coming to- 
gether of two or three denominations to form one united church; 
and in foreign mission fields this movement for the union of all 
religious bodies has gone further than in the countries from 
which the missionaries came. We shall probably learn from 
these churches more than we ever dreamed of when we sent our 
missionaries to Christianize these peoples; they may end by 
Christianizing us to a larger extent than we ever dreamed. 

5. Now the Congregationalists and Universalists have gone 
through the stages of antagonism and mutual appreciation, and 
are now on the threshold of the next stage. Strictly speaking, 
so far as my knowledge goes, the Universalists did not take the 
' antagonistic attitude. It is true, of course, that they defended 
their positions, and maintained their rights as religious men and 
as citizens of this republic. But the antagonism was really on 
the side of the Congregationalists, and we have certainly outgrown 
that attitude. We have come in all parts of the country to the 
attitude of mutual understanding and appreciation. The North 
Cambridge Congregational Church, before my installation, and 
ever since, always invited the Universalist pastor to sit on the 
Council, and on the occasion of my installation Dr. Hall was 
gladly received and warmly appreciated for his generous words of 
welcome and fellowship, and during the ten years of my pastorate 
the two churches were on intimate and friendly terms and 
frequently held union services together, and this same relation 
obtains to-day. 

And now we observe that some Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches have reached the third state, and have taken 
the step of the union of their churches. This has happened in 
some instances in Massachusetts, also in Ohio, and on the Pacific 
slope. 

The question arises whether those church unions are due 
wholly to local conditions and considerations, or are they symp- 
tomatic cf changes that have gone on in both denominations, so 
that it is possible to expect, sooner or Jater, not only here and 
there, all the churches of the two denominations to unite? Or 
are there insurmountable barriers? 

In my judgment, the union of churches, to be worth while, 
and effective, and permanent, must have certain basic things in 
common. To try to get together by ignoring these basic things 
is to court misunderstanding, false hopes, and finally disaster. 


II 


Now the question arises whether there are any such ob- 
stacles in the way of the Congregational and the Universalist 
churches coming into a closer affiliation, and ultimately to be- 
come one denomination. There are three obstacles to the closer 
affiliation of the Congregational churches with some other 
churches which show that the basic things in common are lacking. 
Do these obstacles confront us, or do we have these basic things 
in common? 

1. There is nothing in the polity of our churches that pre- 
vents their coming together. They are both congregational in 
their polity. They are fundamentally democratic. Each church 
is autonomous in its life, worship and work, but each church is 
in this fellowship of its sister churches and unites with them to 
do the larger work of the denomination, at home and in foreign 
fields. Both denominations have been congregational from the 
beginning. They believe in, and stand for, the policy and the 
polity of democracy in religious organization. Church polity 
is still a barrier to closer fellowship between some churches, but 
it need not be so with us. 

2. The question arises whether there is anything in the 
theology of the churches which makes it impossible to have a 
closer fellowship? That there have been such differences goes 
without saying. These differences were the reason for the rise 
and development of the Universalist churches. These differ- 
ences accounted for the antagonism of which we spoke. The 
question arises whether all these differences have vanished, 
whether they are now merely of historical interest and not of 
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present day importance, or whether there are such Ccillerences 
within each denomination which would make impossible the 
right wing of cne to move harmoniously with the left wing of the 
other. 

There are two or three things to be said at this point. The 
first is that in neither church, nor really in any large section of the 
Christian world, does theology have the same importance to-day 
as it once did. Some one has divided New England religious his- 
tory into three periods: the metaphysical, the ethical, and the 
esthetic. The metaphysical was the distinctively theclogical. 
The sermons were theological, the lectures were theological, the 
discussions were theological, even the programs,were theological. 
We have moved far from those days. Rarely are the sermons, 
lectures, discussions, or prayers theological. 

Another thing to be remarked is that we are in greater 
theological agreement to-day than before. We have influenced 
each other and both have been influenced by the larger move- 
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ment of the spirit in all the churches and in the whole modern 
world. Certainly the conceptions, amongst us Congregational- 
ists, concerning the character and purpose of God are more akin 
with those of the Universalists then and now. We hold that 
God is the Father of all souls, that the divine election is as 
inclusive as the race and His redemptive love in Jesus is for all 
men. Here we are at one. The divine election of sometand 
the reprobating of others, and atonement for some and not for 
all, such theological positions we have outgrown and abandoned. 
We have caught up with you. 

And on the conceptions of sin, its nature, its guilt, its punish- 
ment, and its purpose, and its salutary effect, there is much 
moreagreement. Much clarification on both sides has resulted in 
more ethical and spiritual conceptions of these tragic facts of life. 
And it appears there is less dogmatism on either side with respect 
to the final outcome of all things. Certainly the Congregational- 
ists do not know so much nor speak so dogmatically as to lost 
souls hereafter as they once did. While some are agnostic, others 
are most hopeful and cherish the larger hope that at last not one 
soul will be lost, but all be saved. Dr. Gordon has spoken the 
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thoughts of many hearts on this subject. And within the Uni- 
versalist churches one observes a deepening sense of the reality of 
the moral order, the tragic consequences of moral evil, the in- 
escapableness of punishment, and its enduring so long as sin per- 
sists, and the strong insistence upon the correlation of holiness 
and happiness. It would appear, then, that while there may be, 
and probably are, certain theological differences in our churches, 
yet they are not so great as to be insurmountable. 

3. But a still more critical question is whether there is any 
religious obstacle in the way. Great as are the differences of 
polity and theology they are small in comparison with the con- 
ception of religion, in its theory, its character and its experience. 
It is this difference that is the most important consideration in 
any discussion on the union or reunion of churches. The dif- 
ference that goes deepest, makes the widest breach and is the 
hardest to overcome, is not that of polity, nor of theology, but of 
the spiritual and the sacerdotal conceptions of the religious life. 
These two different conceptions of religion divide the whole re- 
ligious world into two groups, or camps. The sacerdotal con- 
ception divides all the Nonconfcrmist churches from the Anglican 
church, and the Anglican church from the Roman church, and 
all the non-Episcopal churches in our country from the Episcopal 
and the Roman and Greek Catholic churches. 

The radical difference here lies in the contention that the 
divine truth and grace can only come from God to men through 
certain officials consecrated by the laying on of the hands of 
bishops in the apostolic succession. Grace and truth come 
through canalized channels, not free like the rain from heaven. 
They alone have the right to teach and to administer the cove- 
nants who are in this apostolic ‘‘factual” succession. 

Now the spiritual conception of religion holds that every 
human soul at all times and places in or apart from a church or 
priest, has the precious privilege of direct, immediate and private 
communion with the Heavenly Father. There is no official or 
priest at the door of the chamber into which Christ bids us enter 
to pray to God in secret. 

Now in this most basic of all things in religion, the Con- 
gregationalists and the Universalists are at one. We believe 
in the spiritual democracy of religion. Grounded in the nature 
of man, widened by the need of man, and justified by experience, 
-we maintain that religion is a first-hand, direct, immediate, filial, 
relation with God. We can pray together, worship together, 
break the bread of life together, and drink from the cup of bless- 
ing at the Lord’s table, just because we are, not priests, but the 
children of God. Not only are all communicants equal at the 
Lord’s table, but priests and people, ministers and laymen, are 
also all equal. 
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If there are no insurmountable barriers in the way of a 
closer fellowship, we raise the question whether there are any 
reasons why we should cherish the hope of one day coming to- 
gether. Unless we can find more urgent reason than economic 
considerations and the lessening of ecclesiastical overhead ex- 
pense, it does not appear to me desirable. I think there are deeper 
reasons, and to them I call your attention, and that in the order 
of their importance. 

1. The first reason is that we have the great task in our 
hand of making this spiritual, democratic type of religion to 
prevail. The real line up in the church world to-day is not that 
of polity, nor of theology, but of religion. Is the priestly, sacer- 
dotal type of religion to prevail, or is the prophetic, spiritual type 
to prevail? Is religion to be in the care and keeping of our priest- 
ly class, or in the care and keeping of human beings as children 
of God? Is the divine truth to come through an infallible priest, 
or through the soul illumined by the spirit of God? Is Divine 
Grace to be canalized through the sacraments or to be as free as 
the rain, the sunlight and the air? This has been the greatest 
conflict within religion itself from its early beginnings, through 
all its stages, and it is with us still. And the churches that stand 
for the prophetic, spiritual type of religion need to get together 
in the interests of this supreme value of life. 
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2. Another reason for our getting together is the tremendous 
religious task of making our religion a reality in the lives of the 
unchurched masses in our country. We should be encouraged 
that our churches, taking them all together, are gaining slowly 
on the population of the country. But we should not let this 


slight gain blind us to the fact that the majority of the population — 


is unchurched. Let us admit, and, indeed, get some cheer from, 
the undoubted fact that many of the unchurched are truly re- 
ligious; nevertheless, we can not ignore the grave situation con- 
fronting us by the millions of people who are indifferent to the 
church, heedless to the things of the spirit, hopeless with respect 
to the future life, and godless in their thoughts, their purposes, 
and plans of life. All the churches are in for a more critical time 
and to be confronted with a greater religious task than they have 
been for some time. 

3. Once more, there is a reason for our closer fellowship in 
the social situation in which we find ourselves. We are set in a 
vast and intricate industrial order, in the midst, too, of many 
races with their prejudices and in a country whose economic 
wealth and political influence give it tremendous power with, 
and over, other nations, but whose moral idealism is not equal 
to this power; and in a society whose customs are breaking up, 
and whose moral standards are changing, and whose perplexities 
are very great. This situation makes requisition on our combined 
-moral and spiritual resources, and_so we should get together. © 

Dr. Perkins followed in his happiest vein. 

“Let me express the appreciation of my Uni- 
versalist brethren,” he began, “‘of the courtesy of the 
Congregationalists in inviting us here to-day. 

“Secondly, let me qualify in Congregationalism as 
Dr. Evans has qualified in Universalism. He told us 
about Dr. Hall being invited to sit on the Congrega- 
tional Council at North Cambridge. In Lynn, where 
I have come to be the oldest inhabitant ecclesiastically, 
the Congregational church and the Universalist 
church look on each other with eyes of affection. On 
two occasions I have been invited to be not an honor- 
ary but an active member of the Congregational 
Council. to advise concerning the installation of a 
minister. It was not only a tribute to us but a right 
exercise of Congregational freedom to confer with 
whom they chose on important matters. 

“T also should like to qualify as a Universalist. 
If any man has aught whereof to boast, I have more. 
My father and mother were Universalists. My grand- 
father and grandmother and a whole raft of cousins 
and aunts were Universalists. And back of them two 
of my great-grandfathers and grandmothers were 
Universalists, helping to organize one of our historic 
churches. I speak of these things not to boast, but to 
indicate that what I may say about the genius of 
Universalism I say as one who has imbibed it from the 
pioneers of our faith. 

“The thing which impresses me as I sit here is 
not that there is no reason why we should not get 
together, but, what is vastly more important, that 
there are many reasons why we should. It is a great 
thing when Christian neighbors decline to quarrel, 
but Christian fellowship must be based on something 
more profound than that. 

“We are not coming here because we cherish a 
hope of finding absolute theological agreement. Nor 
is the reason for this gathering to be found in the 
obvious fact that we come to know one another as 
we work together. The primary significance is that 
we discover as we work together that we have a com- 
mon uniting, driving faith. 
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“From the beginning Congregationalists have 
insisted that the bond of union for Christians is a vital 
living faith, and not the ereedal form in which it 
has been put. That also is true of us. If you study 
the beginnings of our movement, you will find that 
practically every attempt to put our faith into words 


| has had affixed to it a statement to the effect that the 
| form of words had no value or authority attaching to 


it except what pertained to it in its own right. 
“When we adopted our Winchester profession 
oyer a hundred years ago, we made it short and simple, 


_ but even then we added to it a statement that we left 
‘the churches free to make other declarations of their 
_ ‘own if they wished. That is, from the beginning we 


made a distinction between the formularies and the 
living vital faith back of them. 

“Back of the Winchester Declaration is this bit 
of history. The Congregational was the Orthodox 
established church of Massachusetts. The General 
Court made a law exempting from payment of taxes 
for the support of that church anybody who could show 
that he belonged to some other-church. 

“This resulted in the worst disaster that ever 
came upon us. A whole raft of Universalists in New 
England became Universalists for tax-dodging rea- 
sons. They were no good to us but we could not help 
ourselves. It is no wonder that the question was 
raised as to whether the Universalist church was a 
church in the meaning of the statute. That is why 
the Universalist declaration, the Winchester Declara- 
tion, was put forth. 

“In 1870, in an evil moment, we wrote that 
Winchester Declaration into our constitution with the 
liberty clause left out. From that moment the fur 
began to fly. The conflict was never settled until 
twenty-five years later, when we inserted the words, 
‘Neither this nor any other form of words shall be re- 
quired provided the principles be professed.’ 

“The fundamental thing about Universalism is 
not and never has been interest in any particular 
theory about the future. It has been and is a de- 
termination to make Jesus Christ the interpreter of 
his own religion. I am persuaded that practically all 
the serious differences in thought which have produced 
cleavages in denominations have not been theological, 
they have been due to an unwillingness to unite on 
this central thought. When we do make Jesus Christ 
the interpreter of his own religion, the things which are 
basic appear as basic and the incidentals as incidentals. 

“Basic faiths unite us. Creeds often divide. In 
this mood Universalists reciprocate the kindly gestures 
which have been made to us. We see that of two 
men, one of whom affirms positively that all men will 
be saved and the other that he does not know but hopes, 
the important thing uniting them is faith in the Ever- 
lasting Goodness of God. We are willing to unite in 
such forms as are practical on the basis of the funda- 
mental things in the faith, and to leave its corollaries 
to the decisions of time. 

“We are not thinking of union to-day in terms of 
petty vindication. The thing is too deep and sacred. 
We are thinking in the terms that come to men who 
realize that the great principles of the Christian re- 
ligion are to have a larger opportunity for fulfilment. 

“We may differ concerning our common Master. 
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We may cherish our faith in the final victory of the 
kingdom with varying degrees of conviction ranging 
from trembling hope to confident certainty. But if 
our faith is in God as God, whom we know only as we 
love, if it is in humanity as an unbreakable brother- 
hood because the interest of God is behind it, and if 
Christ and his Kingdom carry tous a pledge of triumph, 
then any man who holds that faith can understand a 
fellow believer when he speaks, whatever the lips may 
say. They have the witness of the spirit that they are 
sons of God.” ; 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Stone said 
that in the Federated Church these ideals of unity 
already are being realized, Dr. Roblin brought a 
laugh by saying jokingly that he had been broad 
enough for years to take Congregationalists into his. 
church, and he had a score or more. He expressed 
emphatic approval of closer union. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe reiterated the expression 
of appreciation Dr. Perkins had made of the courtesy 
of the Congregationalists. 

He then said: “I think I may add that our 
ministers and people throughout the denomination 
look at the whole proposition not from the standpoint 
of creedal or dogmatic agreement, not from the 
standpoint of some advantage we are to secure or some 
loss that may be involved. Probably many things will 
be lost. Some ought to be. Rather do we think of it 
as a great opportunity, as a tremendous privilege, 
as an unspeakably great responsibility. We think 
of it in terms of what I believe is coming, larger op- 
portunities for Christian service.” 

The addresses were listened to with careful at- 
tention and were warmly cheered. 

The spirit of the meeting seemed to be unanimous 
for union. As one man put it afterward: “I, want it. 
to come, and now, in my life time.” 

* * * 
THE GARDEN SPEAKS 
Come, all good birds! 
Robin and wren and thrush, 
For every one a bush, 
Come with glad words. 


And all bright flowers: 
Phlox and delphinium, 
Rose and tall lily, come, 
Make fair the hours. 


Come, bees, because here 
Sweets without measure 
Wait for your pleasure. 
Butterflies, pause here. 


Toads, find you room. 
In the sweet thickets, 
Humble brown crickets, 
Make you at home. 


Be kind here, weather! 
Rain, wet the tender roots; 
Sun, warm the golden fruits; 
Dews, softly gather. 


Love, be the warden; 

Peace, all the borders fold. 

God, Himself, once of old 

Walked in a garden. 

Nancy Byrd Turner, in Youth’s Companion. 
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VEST POCKET LAY SERMONS 
XLII From Contract Back to Status 
Agricola 

SOME will call it progress, others retrogression. 
4] I refer to the trend in recent legislation away 
from the right of private contract. We are 
abandoning that citadel of individualism, 
and are going back to the caste or guild system of 
former centuries. 

In feudal days men lived and worked in groups or 
guilds. A man was born lord, serf or yeontan, weaver 
or builder, and as such his rights were carefully pre- 
scribed and delimited. In such a social system a 
man’s position was that of status, a fixed place in 
the social scale with its attendant duties and limita- 


tions. What he gained in security he lost in per- 
sonality. Collectivism always means loss of personal 
liberty. 


Through revolution and evolution the status of 
the laborer was changed into the right of private 
contract. Under this system a man may choose his 
work and employer, and enter into stipulations as to 
the terms and conditions of his employment. He 
may own land, buy and sell it with other classes of 
property. From a mere social unit he has risen to be 
a person. 

Inevitably the step was dangerous, but this 
freedom was a mighty incentive to individual develop- 
ment, the most powerful inducement known in his- 
tory to better one’s condition. Through toil and pain 
it manufactured men. 

Both systems have their admitted evils. The 
first in its operation is hard on the weak and the 
ignorant; the second on the fit, the educated, the 
competent. It reduces them to the level of the least 
efficient units of society. It condemns society to 
move en masse, with a slow, glacier-like movement, 
without the voleanic eruptive force of individual ini- 
tiative. It keeps alive inefficiency, protects the 
weak and defective, and restricts progress. If the 
cause of humanity requires this, society must pay the 
penalty. If, on the other hand, private contract may 
evolve into some approximation of social justice, it 
should be preserved. 

There are some to-day who are advocating that 
we retrace our steps from private contract to status, 
or the guild organization of industry. The Soviets of 
Russia, to some extent the labor unions of America, 
demand such action. 

Reformers see the evils of a system, often without 
weighing its benefits or the evils of its alternative. 
Far-visioned and reasoned coolness seeks at some 
admitted cost to preserve a system which steadily 
since the Pyramids has built up the individual soul 
and given it wings for indefinite expansion. It is 
demonstrable fact that laborers are better off material- 
ly to-day than ever before in human history, but this 
weighs lightly with those determined to see and 
punish injustice. 

The church is interested in this phenomenon, I 
take it, only as it affects human souls. The mission 
of the church is not to prescribe rules or hours of labor, 
but so to Christianize society that rules and hours of 
labor shall approximate justice. 

You who think you have discovered in status 
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something new and valuable, go and read history, and 
then tell us whether Barbarossa is superior to Lincoln, 
and whether the thirteenth century is wiser than the 
twentieth. 
* * * 
MR. CHO STUDYING TO BE OUR MISSIONARY 
IN KOREA 
Clifford Stetson 

SHIS is Mr. Cho (or Jio or Dzo, which more 
y/ nearly represent the correct pronunciation 
in Korean). His education at Doshisha 

4} Theological School is our investment in the 
futiee. He has written a word of greeting to the Uni- 
versalist friends everywhere (through the Mission), and 
even these few words of his, written in a foreign 
tongue, give you an idea of his earnestness and his 
ideals. To serve in the cause of Christ is indeed the 


RYONGKI DZO 


ruling motive of his life. He only hints at the ob- 
stacles which he had to overcome before he could de- 
cide to enter the Christian ministry. Lack of funds 
was the least of them, and in this we were glad to help 
him. The opposition of his parents was the greatest 
obstacle, and in that no one could help him. Here in 
the East where “filial piety’’ is second only to loyalty 
to one’s country, disobedience to the parents’ wishes 
is considered even greater wrong than in the West. 
So it is at real sacrifice that one puts his own ideals 
of duty before the wishes of his parents. That is what 
it cost Mr. Cho to make his decision for the ministry. 
We are all hoping that in time his people will come 
to see that he is right, but at present they are very 
bitter. He went home at Christmas time—his first 
visit smce he entered Doshisha. And we hope that 
this was the first step toward rezonciliation. At 
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any rate, Mr. Cho has proved that he is willing to 
follow in fact the teaching of the Master, who said, 
“He that loves father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” 

Mr. Cho’s letter follows: 


Dear Ladies and Genilemen: 

I am glad to have the honor to introduce myself to you. 

I was born at a small village in Korea as a son of a farmer in 
1903. -I spent my middle school life four years at Seoul, Korea, 
and two years at Tokyo, Japan. In 1922, I entered to the Pre- 


_paratory Course of the Keis University, Tokyo, and at that 
- time I determined my mind to be a worker for Christianity and 


human being. Last spring, I became a student of the Theological 
Department of the Doshisha University, disregarding all hin- 
drances, even my parents’ disapproval. 

Thanking you very much for your kindness and your help. 
Now I am quite enjoying my college life with studying. 

After my college life I want to be a humble worker for Chris- 
tianity and our country fellows. I do not want to be a great 
man or hero, but a honest servant of God and mankind. I want 
to work under the motto, “Cross is the key to the life.” There- 
fore, I desired to be a cross bearer, imitating the greatest per- 
sonality, Jesus. 

Thanking to the mission circle in Japan very much. 

Hoping you every happiness and health. Love this humble 
friend forever. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ryongki Dzo. 

Kyoto, Feb. 15, 1926. 
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JUDGE SPURGIN 


Judge William G. Spurgin of Urbana, IIl., died May 4, 
1926, after an illness of a year—a victim of pernicious anemia. 
He was one of the most able and loyal of our Universalist laymen, 
a prominent officer for many years of the Illinois Convention, 
and active recently in the National Laymen’s Movement. 

The Urbana Courier said editorially: 

“Judge Spurgin was not a showy nor a spectacular person- 
age. He was somewhat retiring. He was ever modest. He was 
not one to push himself. One had to be well acquainted with him 
to realize to the full the splendid manly virtues with which he 
‘was brimming over. He was a clean man, he was moral, he was 
tolerant, he was helpful; his heart went out in sympathy to 
every worthy cause cf which he had knowledge. And wherever 
his heart led his pocketbook flew open. 

« ‘Bill? Spurgin was a man of the people. He had to make 
his own way in life. When he came to Urbana, a rather green, 
-gawky country boy, he was glad to get a job sweeping out stores, 
making furnace fires, or anything else that could be turned into 
-an honest penny. He knew what poverty and discouragement 
were, but these contacts strengthened him. Instead of souring 
his disposition and causing him to hate life, it broadened his 
mind and kept his great heart as soft and tender as that of any 
‘woman. 

“Such a man, of course, was a worker—a hard worker. All 
of his life he has put everything he had into the task immediately 
confronting him, without stint. He had less thought of the 
reward than of the sense of having accomplished something to 
the best of his ability. 

“As alawyer he took rank among the leaders of the local bar. 
He served as county judge and made an enviable record in that 
position. He would have graced any judgeship in the gift of the 
state, for he knew the law, his mind was judicial, and his motives 
were pure and beyond reproach or suspicion. 

“But it is not so much his professional career by which he 
-will be remembered in Urbana, creditable though that was. It 
was in his contacts with other people, especially along civic lines 
-where his service was greatest, that his loss will be felt keenest. 
A thirty-second degree Mason, he was authority on all things 
Masonic, and what leisure time he had in a busy life was most 


congenially spent in Masonic activities. As an Elk he served as 
Exalted Ruler and continued his interest in the lodge until his 
death. As an active member of the Association of Commerce, 
he served on the board of directors and was one of its mainstays 
for a number of years. Asa Rotarian he was a valued member 
who added strength and prestige to the organization. 

“In school and church he found his happiest moments. 
Without being blessed with children of his own, his fatherly love 
went out unstintedly to the children of the community. So it 
was he spent many a year of active service on the school board, 
and those who know believe that he was the most valuable board 
member the school district ever had. His work was unselfish, for 
it was a work of love. te 

“For years he was the mainstay of the Universalist church. 
A devout man, he loved his God and his fellow man, and wor- 
shiped the one through trying to make the lot of the other better. 
He was a pillar of righteousness, whose blameless life, unostenta- 
tiously lived, was a constant inspiration to those associated with 
him.” 

Judge Spurgin was fifty-six years old, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and a preacher at the beginning of his 
career. 

Mrs. Spurgin survives him. 

The Rey. R. D. Cranmer conducted the funeral services. 
The Bar Association, the Elks and the Masonic orders attended 
as bodies. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Three for a Quarter 


A certain man had occasion to do Business in a Strange City, 
and when he arrived at the Station in that City he inquired the 
way whither he should go. And he was told what Trolley Car he 
should take, and he took it. 

And the Mahout of that car told him that the fare would be 
a Dime, but that the Company sold Three Tokens for a Quarter. 
And he had no use on earth for a third ride but he was accus- 
tomed to Oeconomize. Therefore he paid a Quarter, and got 
Three Tokens, and gave one of them to the Mahout who rang a 
Gong, and he put the other two Tokens into his Pocket. 

Now when he had finished his Business he rode back to the 
Station, and thereby used another Token. And he found when 
he had arrived that he had an Hour before his next train would 
go back to the place whence he had come. 

And he said, I cculd use the Hour in Profitable Reading here 
in the Station, or in walking about of the streets and maybe buy- 
ing a little Present for the Lady at Home or for the kids, but 
what would I then do with my third Token? 

And he said, This will Ido. I will take a Car-ride, and I will 
see this Town. Thus will I use my spare Hour and my spare 
Token. 

And he went where he had no occasion to go, and he saw 
what was not worth seeing, and he wasted an hour that he 
might have used, but he said, At least I have used my third 
Token. 

And when he got out at the end of the Line, there was a break 
in the machinery, and there was no Juice in the Wires, and he had 
to hire a Taxi back, and it cost him Two Shekels and the fourth 
part of a Shekel. 

And there crossed his mind a glimmer of doubt as to whether 
it had been an Wholly Profitable Investment. For at that he 
almost missed his train, neither had he purchased any Present 
for the Missis or the kids, and he was rather Weary and Cross 
when he gat him home. 

Now there be few honest Oeconomies that I have not prac- 
tised, and when there is anything to be sold at a dime and there 
are three of the same for a Quarter I buy three, provided always 
I am sure I shall use the third without having to keep it so leng 
that it spoileth or isa Burden. But I have learned that there be 
times when it payeth to pay the dime and get the worth of a 
dime, and let it go at that. For even good things are wasteful if 
purchased in excess of the need of them. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MAGAZINES TO READ 
To ihe Ediior oj ihe Leader: 

To the Hst of magazines I have suggested that give 
information on international matters—Forum, World’s Work, and 
others—will you add: 

Foreign Affairs (quarterly) (American), 25 W-. 43d St., New 
York City, $5 per year. 

Our World (monthly), 9 E. 37th St., New York City, $3 per 
year. 
The Living Age (weekly), 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 
$5 per year. 

The Naiion (weekly), 20 Vesey St., New York City, $5 
per year. 

Iniernaiional Inierpreier (weekly), 268 W. 40th St, New 
York City, $6 per yearn 

H. E. Benion. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHOULD UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS UNITE? 
To ihe Ediior of the Leader: 

Liberals of the wide-awake variety can be delighied with the 
present editing of the Chrisitan Leader and the Christian Regisier. 
Not seeing eye to eye, these two editors fearlessly consider im- 
portant religious questions of this day and generation. And we 
have a right to trust that, if these men are sincere, intelligent, 
and study the same subjecis, they will come to a common con- 
clusion, for truth is one. Already we Unitarians are making the 
movement a religious impulse, and not a theological dogma, com- 
ing to your preferred principle. 

In the great work of progress and the needs of a modern re- 
ligion for the world, is there not likewise a possibility, if not a 
probability, that the two leading liberal fellowships may really 
merge for the sake of the world? One may chase a thousand, but 
two will put ten thousand to flight. Why not put ten thousand to 
flight, instead of one thousand? Both the Unitarians and Uni 
versalists should be ashamed of being so few and little. And let 
us be frank enough to acknowledge it is our own fault. Can itbe 
corrected? Shall we faint or pray? Let us examime the reasons 
why we continue in splendid but futile isolation. 

One of the greatest reasons is vested interests. But let the 
vested interests g0; people are more important then endowments. 
Let living men and net dead hands direct our lives. 

Another is the fear of the Universalists of the humanistic 
element in the Unitarian denomination, and the fear of the 
Unitarians of the “sob sisters” of the Universalists. But why be 
so scared? 

If we are real liberals, and believe that reason is the pre- 
dominant characieristic of humanity, why should Universalists 
fear a religious atheist? Or why should Unitarians, who talk 
about the brotherhood of man, fear the “sob sisters?” To dem- 
onstrate God, we need to appeal to the reason, also to live the 
godly life that shall see God. And seeing Him, we can grow like 
Him._ To love sincere humanists, and to prore them mistaken, is 
a better way than to throw them out of the synagogue. 

To bring the people of the community who are not in ““Who’s 
Who” into our social group, and under the infiuence of an intelli- 
gent sanctuary, is better than to write many tracis on the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man—without prac- 
tising either. 

We liberals have too small a vision of our possibilities: for 
we should not be satisfied until we attain the perfection of God. 
Let us see life from the vantage point of him who looked upon 
the faces of fallible human beings, and said, “Ye shall he perfect 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

I do not know that I am able to live up to these words, but 
I would like to be. And I am sure all sincere liberals are not 
satisfied with the sfaius quo of our present attainments in actual 
church victories. 


Here we are, two little insignificant denominations, with a 
great vision that God has placed in our hearts. Why not ke 
mutually helpful? 

Mutually helpful—for we naturally complement and sup- 
plement each other. If you Universalisis unite with the Con- 
gregationalists you will be like a drop of water m a bucket. It 
will be something like the commercial traveler who refused to 
believe that he would be absorbed in Buddha, because, he said, 
it would do no good to Buddha, and it would be the last of him. 

But if the Universalists would unite with the Unitarians, you 
would not be lost, for you would bring your democratic spizi 
to the group that wants often to be democratic and does not 
know how. You would bring your missionary zeal to those who 
have never as a denomination caughi the vision of going inte all 
the world and preaching the gospel to every creature. You would 
bring together the young people of both groups who do not care 
especially for tradition but for life. : 

The Congregationalists have schools galore, missionary zeal, 
and they know your dccirines, but they are essentially institu- 
tionalists. That is, they make the institution the big thing, and 
often misuse symbols in order to have peace and numbers. See 
how Andover’s honesty has to be corrected by judges. They 
have their reward. But a real liberal is willing to be one of two 
parties, God and himself. He is interested in theology, sociology 
and ethics; but does not care to say that Jesus descended into 
hell, or to profess resurrection of the body, if he does not believe 
it. Why should he lie ecclesiasticalily? He has too much respect 
for himself and God. 

Now when you want to be with the powerful and the suc- 
cessful, and shirk your poor relation, who has a way of blurting 
out what he believes, just as this letter does, you are not exactly 
in the company of Jesus. He made religion to be a lifting process, 
and when one makes a feast, to bring in the ones who are need- 
ing food. The more you talk down your Unitarian relatives, and 
recognize their mistakes, and pass by on the other side of the 
road, with greater pride, you are condemning yourself. We do | 
not choose our relatives; and the Unitarians and Universalists 
are relatives. What are we going to do about it? Nothing? 

; Carlyle Summerbeil. 

Roslindale, Mass. 
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BILLY SUNDAY AND HELL 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest and approval the letter of Henry 
W. Felton, concerning “Hell as a square deal,” but I do not think 
that we should take Billy Sunday very seriously. Successful 
evangelism must employ many agencies in the accomplishment of 
its purpose and no one knows more about what those agencies 
are than Mr. Sunday. I am inclined to think that, to his mind, 
“the end justifies the means.” He has no more faith in eternal 
torture than we have. This is proved by statements in his 
booklet on “The Second Coming of Christ.” On page 13 of this 
booklet Mr. Sunday says: “The Bible very clearly makes known 
the great truth that God’s purpose for this dispensation is the 
completing of the body of Christ. He is not trying to save the 
world now; that is to be the work of the next dispensation.” 
Again, he says on page 19 of the same booklet: “Others will know 
the joys of great salvation, for the world will be saved during the 
millennium (the next dispensation), and the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 

Inasmuch as he says the “world will be saved,” etc., he must 
be a Universalist at heart and, certainly, can not believe in eternal 
torture. About a year ago I attended one of Mr. Sunday’s meet- 
ing and during his address he stated that he knew there was a hell 
(he did not say what kind of hell), and that vast audience, almost 
as one man, clapped their hands in vigorous applause. Their 
countenances fairly beamed with delight. One would suppose 
from their actions that it was a grand-and glorious announce- 
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ment. My first thought was that those people were fiends in- 
ecarnate, if there are any such things. In looking them over, 
however, I could see that, on the whole, they were a fine class 
of people and would not torture even a viper for two seconds. 
This shows what a wonderful spell Mr. Sunday casts over an 
audience. Delightful music, pleasing flights of fancy, inspiring 
oratory, waves of emotional sentiment delivered in a spectacular 
manner—all these things conspire together to sway the audience 
to a point where all feel like saying, “Let’s go.”” The objective 
does not matter. They are not quite sure where they are bound 
for, but they are most surely on the way. Moreover, according 
to Mr. Sunday’s vernacular, those who hold to broader views are 
“fools,” “liars” and ‘“‘black-hearted scoundrels.” But one socn 
gets accustomed to such pleasantries. Such things give zest to 
the meetings and must be taken simply as facetious. With the 
going of Mr. Sunday the effect gradually fades away. The good 
resolutions that were made with so much enthusiasm are soon 
forgotten in the majority of cases. But Mr. Sunday forestalls 
criticisms concerning the effect being temporary by saying: 
“Baths are temporary, but we must take them once in a while.” 
Charles F, Lilley. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT URGED 


To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

Well, you do stir up the animals. I read the Leader with 
avidity and generally agree with your opimions, and always agree 
with your purpose and spirit. I do not think you are going tc 
to be fossilized right away, at any rate let us hope not. I still 
think the Leader can be improved and I think I know how. It 
will not cost a cent more, as I view it, to add a monthly, if not 
weekly, page on “How It Is Done.” I want to know more tricks 
‘of the trade, more successful plans of getting work done. I do 
not know it all as yet, and I have been learning since 1899. 
Can’t you find a way to put in a page now and then on how to 
get this and that across? A trade journal has such a depart- 
ment. Let me hasten to add that if I knew it all I would not be 
asking for help now. 

We had a splendid result of our efforts at Easter. We were 
able to enroll eighteen new members, and, what is more to the 
point, found out that we can have an interesting time putting 
it across. Real church work can be made interesting. Live wire 
stuff is what it is called. Here is what I feel we need to get hold 
of to keep the work moving ahead, some new ways all the time. 
Can we have it dished up occasionally? 

And is it not allowable for you to use the editorial prerogative 
and save a fellow from his own limitations and misstatements? 
For instance, I see before me the statement: “The ostrich does not 
hide himself, even though he hides his head in the sand.”” You 
are at perfect liberty to explode that bit of nature fakism. No 
ostrich ever hides its head in the sand. I-am surprised that such 
a statement keeps the rounds, gets by. 

Charles E. Peity. 

Binghamton, N.Y. 
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ON BELIEF ABOUT CHRIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been deeply interested in certain letters which have 
appeared in your valuable paper regarding the opposite beliefs 
of Universalists on the question of the Trinity, and am impelled 
to state the conclusion to which after much prayerful study I 
have come. Brought up as a Methodist, I embraced the Uni- 
versalist faith through a revolt against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, later rejecting that of the vicarious atonement. 
For years I could come to no fixed belief as to the status of 
Jesus, but have finally satisfied mind and heart by acceptance of 
him as both human and divine. I am therefore a Universalist 
who believes in the universal Fatherhood of God, in Christ not 
as Creator but as partaker of the Godhead before his entrance 
upon the earth to teach the way of salvation, the only absolute- 


ly sinless human being, and since his ascension, as the scripture 
affirms, “seated at the right hand of God.” The Holy Spirit 
I aecept as the divine spark within me which inspires every good 
thought and enables me to reach conscious fellowship with God. 
A change in the beloved old doxology is being made in the church 
I attend which eliminates the Son of God, and in which I can not 
join without a sense of disloyalty to my Saviour. I welcome 
this opportunity of expressing my fixed conviction, and hope other 
letters may appear in the Leader. 
fd. 2. 
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ABIT OFHISTORY * 


One of our ministers wrote Dr. A. B. Hervey about his re- 
cent article in the Leader on Science and Religion and received 
the following reply: 


My dear Dr. 

Thank you for your note, which was forwarded to me from 
Bath. I don’t know of any one whose commendation I would 
more prize than yours. 

Speaking of “monkey glands,” I don’t think I shall need 
them to live out my natural and reasonable term of years. 

You see I selected my ancestors with special reference to that. 
My mother lived to be over ninety-six. Her parents were over 
eighty. My father was over eighty-one, his mother ninety-two, 
and his father seventy-five. The last was a soldier in the War 
for Independence. 

Last June 17, when they were celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of Bunker Hill, I said to some of my friends: “I think I 
can say what few others can, viz., I know what my grandmother 
was doing 150 years ago to-day, for I heard her tell. She was 
listening to the firing of the British fleet in Charlestown Harbor, 
on the Continentals up on the Hill.” 

I think that is something to brag about. My grandmother 
was born in 1753, and lived till I was six yearsold. She spent her 
last years in our home and I remember her well. I have her 
Bible. 

Now you see what your suggestion about monkey glands 
has cost you. You have had to listen to some of my boasting. 
I often say to my friends, “When we old fellows get so we have 
nothing else to boast of we brag about our age.” 

If I could hear preaching I’d come over some Sunday and 
listen to you, for I know I would hear something worth while. 
But I fear it would be no use to try. 


A.B. Hervey. 
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A CONGRESSMAN ON NARCOTIC EDUCATION 


To the Editor of ithe Leader: 

Referring to my letter to you of May 25, 1925, I am again 
writing at the request of Captain Richmond P. Hobson, presi- 
dent of the International Narcotic Education Association, and 
am sending you, under separate cover, a copy of a decument 
“The Philadelphia World Conference on Narcotic Educa- 
tion.” 

Hundreds of acceptances from all over the country indicate 
that the conference will be a noted success. 

My bill providing for the appropriate participation of the 
government in the World Conference, unanimously passed the 
House on Dec. 21, 1925, and since that time has been pending 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate. 

In view cf the short time remaining before the Conference, 
it would be gratifying to hear from you, that you and those whom 
you contact will co-operate in your field to make the conference 
a success and of lasting benefit to humanity. Four general 
committees are being organized with eleven standing committees 
and forty-one sections, all to be permanent. The Philadelphia 
Conference will be historic in bringing forth permanent world 
organization for Narcotic Education. You would be welcome at 
the Conference if you arranged to represent a government, or- 
ganization or institution. 

Walier F. Lineberger. 
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Understanding Our World 


MR. MORGENTHAU ON JAPAN 

Henry Morgenthau of New York, Ambassador to Turkey 
during the World War, returned recently from a trip to the 
Philippines, China and Japan. 

Seen at San Pedro, California, by a representative of the 
New York Times, he wrote an interesting article for that paper 
on the relation of the United States to Japan and to the Philip- 
pines. The mcst striking thing he said was that Japan has a 
vital interest in maintaining uninterrupted commercial relations 
with the United States. 

“Tf these relations were broken,” said he, “even for a very 
short time, the effect on the Japanese economic structure would 
be disastrous. Last year the United States bought $440,000,000 
of Japanese raw silk. This was 93 per cent of the most valuable 
export product of Japan. The United States also took 80 per 
cent of her export of grass rugs, 45 per cent of her camphor, which 
comes from Formosa, 51 per cent of her brushes, 38 per cent of 
her pottery and 30 per cent of all her toys sent abroad. American 
exports to Japan still further demonstrate to all intelligent people 
the evident necessity for Japan and the great desirability for the 
United States of the continuance of good relations between the 
two countries.” 

Mr. Morgenthau says he had the opportunity to have in- 
timate talks with most of the leaders of Japan—Baron Shide- 
hara, Prince Togagawa, J. Inouye, Dr. Dan, Viscount Shibu- 
asawa, Viscount Goto, Hanihara, Ishomoto and others. They 
still resent the discrimination shown by the United States in 
the “exclusion law,’”’ but want to be friendly. 

“Formerly,” said Mr. Morgenthau, “some of the Japanese, 
like others elsewhere, regarded us as an overgrown, provincial, 
smug and self-satisfied nation with limited military resources, 
while since our contribution to the winning of the World War they 
recognize our enormous potentiality in war as well as in peace. 
Their statesmen, who are as keen and far-sighted as any in the 
world, fully appreciate the changed conditions, and particularly 
that we now are the determining factor in world affairs and that 
in any future world tug-of-war the side we pull with will win. 
They are most solicitous for our friendship and are anxious to 
counteract and destroy the evil effects of the pre-war anti-Jap- 
anese propaganda in the United States.” 

Mr. Morgenthau contrasted the homogeneity of Japan 
with the heterogeneity of the Chinese. They will have to ex- 
pand beyond the small islands they ocevpy, but they do not covet 
the Fhilippines. ‘“They have Formosa, their own Philippines, 
and Korea, and are following a policy of peaceful penetration in 
Manchuria, which is contiguous to Korea, Japan’s mainland. 
But even there they aim at peaceful economic penetration. They 
realize that the competition for the Chinese trade will be fierce 
and that preference will be given by China to friendly nations 
who have treated them decently and justly during the trying 
period of evolution. The Chinese have recently learned the 
power of the boycott; Hong Kong is in a sorry plight from its 
application; they will not hesitate to use it in the future. 

“Japan wants to continue as a world power, although they 
realize that their non-productive expenditures incurred thereby 
are more than their present taxing power justifies—their war 
and navy budgets are a great strain on their taxpayers and may 
even cause them to rebel against it—yet Japan feels that her 
continuing as the only world power on the Pacific gives her.a 
valuable prestige, not only in the Pacific but all over the world, 
and it will te of great advantage to them in securing a full share 
of the Chinese trade when that country is finally opened to un- 
limited commerce and development. They feel that their great 
future prospects justify their present apparent extravagance. 

“The Japanese promptly brush aside any allusion to their 
coveting the Philippine Islands. Their thorough knowledge of 
the Philippines and their complete (even better than that of our 
public) understanding of our relations to the Philippines and the 
Pacific problem has convinced them that there will not be any 


Philippine question in the immediate future. They know that it 
is essential and wise to continue the existing relations for some 
time to come.” 
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A YEAR OF HINDENBURG 


One year ago last week occurred the Presidential election in 
which Hindenburg triumphed over Marx; a year ago to-day the 
air was still thick with dire predictions of the result. We can 
look back on these gloomy forebodings now with interest. The 
London Outlook published a blistering denunciation of “Germany 
Militantand Monarchist.” The Paris Temps feared the imminent 
restoration of the Kaiser. Foch declared that a war of revenge 
was a certainty. Former Ambassador Gerard predicted a vast 
“secret war machine.” And what has been the actual sequel? 
Locarno; German ratification; subsidence of the monarchist 
movement even in Bavaria; German application for League 
membership; the Luther-Stresemann Ministry one of the firmest- 
seated in Europe, and German republicanism growing visibly 
s ‘ronger. 

Of the reasons for the signal display of stability by the 
German Reich, some are creditable to the people, some to the 
system of government and some to the character of Hindenburg 
himself. The electorate gave the republican parties a majority 
of nearly a million, and its will was never in doubt. As for the 
Government, the Constitution makes the President merely a 
titular executive. His powers are nominally large; actually, they 
are exercised only by consent of the Ministers. This Constitution 
has worked without the slightest strain, Luther and his Cabinet 
remaining the real rulers. There has even been a clear gain to 
the republic in the elevation of such a former Monarchist as 
Hindenburg to the Presidency. 

‘We must turn elsewhere, however, for the chief reason why 
Hindenburg’s first year has been a year of peace and progress, 
not reaction and suspicion. This reason lies beyond Germany’s 
frontiers. It lies in the conciliatory policy pursued by the 
Allied Powers. Had Hindenburg’s election been made the signal 
for an attitude of suspicion by Great Britain, of vindictive ag- 
gression by France, and of aloofness by other nations, the con- 
sequences would have been different. Such policies have always 
strengthened German reaction. It was the Ruhr occupation and 
the Rhineland separatist movement which gave German nation- 
alism its menacing character. The tactics of Poincare in 1923 
were followed by the flaring up of extremist sentiment on both 
sides in the Reichstag elections of May, 1924. The Nationalists 
became by far the most powerful party, and the Communists 
polled 3,000,000 votes. Fortunately, Allied policy changed. 
Briand and Austen Chamberlain had the wisdom to keep the 
helm steady. They appealed to German moderation, and Ger- 
many responded. On Aug. 1, 1925, the last Allied troops left 
the Ruhr; it is an eloquent fact that on Aug. 12, for the first 
time, the Nationalists in the Reichstag joined in celebrating 
Constitution Day. 

The lessons of the last year in Germany are plain. One is 
that the German nation, inexperienced as it is with parliamentary 
government, has a practical sense which promises well for its 
political future. But the chief lesson is that the vigor of German 
liberalism and German pacificism depend as much upon Germany’s 
neighbors as upon herself. So long as the new regime was iden- 
tified with dishonor, cruel exactions and political and economic 
slavery, not even Wirth and Ebert could make it stable. Now 
that it is identified with the Dawes agreement, Locarno and an 
equal place on the League Council, it is growing stronger. Ger- 
many still feels many grounds for dissatisfaction. There is the 
issue of war-guilt; that of international disarmament and her 
defenseless pesition amid powerful armed forces; the issue pre- 
sented by her eastern boundaries, and that raised by her desire 
for a mandate over some colony. If she is treated fairly and made 
to feel at home in the family of nations, we need have little fear 
for her republican institutions.— New York World. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Pluralist Philosophies of Eng- 

land and America 
By Jean Wahl. The Open Court Company. 

M. Wahl has hit upon a phase of the 
history of philosophy which has not been 
dealt with, and his book, despite its scrap- 
piness and lack of organization, well de- 
served to be translated into English. 
Pluralism, as defined by John Dewey, is 
“the theory that reality consists in a 
plurality or multiplicity of distinct be- 
ings.”” The theory was to a large extent 
developed by William James, and it is 
because of him that it has enjoyed some 
popularity and considerable influence. 
As Wahl shows, pluralism is closely con- 
nected with pragmatism, which was also 
popularized by James, and it has played 
a part in the development of neo-realism, 
probably the most impertant theory in 
both English and American philosophy at 
the present time. 

It is Wahl’s method to present in some- 
what rambling fashion and without at- 
tempt at criticism, the theories of the 
philosopher with whom he happens to 
be dealing. Thus he begins with a long 
chapter on Bradley, in which he outlines 
the views of the well-known English 
monist. This gives him his background, 
and prepares the way for the careful and 
erudite summary of continental tendencies 
toward pluralism. To William James he 
next turns, and gives a detailed, if some- 
what incoherent, account of his philos- 
ophy. The concluding chapters discuss 
the influence of James on his contempo- 
Taries and his successors, including Rus- 
sell, Dewey, and most of the important 
Tealists. This section on the relation of 
pluralism to realism is at once both the 
most original and the most valuable part 
of the book. 

To some extent the looseness of the 
book may be due to the translator, but 
much of it was clearly inherent in the 
original. Certainly Wahl’s failure to 
evaluate the various theories markedly 
reduces the vigor of the book. The reader 
picks up much useful information, and he 
is certain to have a clearer idea of the 
origins of pluralism, but of the ecntent of 
pluralism, and particularly of the present 
status of pluralism, he will gain from the 
book little comprehension. 

* * 
What Laymen Want 
By Edwin Tenney Brewster. The Four 

Seas Company. $1.25. 

The reviewer for one hopes that Mr. 
Brewster has correctly interpreted the 
desires of laymen—but he has his doubts. 
If all laymen were as intelligent as the 
author of this book, the church could be 
Tevolutionized to-morrow. Mr. Brewster 
says in effect that laymen want a religion 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


that pays no attention to traditional theol- 
ogy and that provides beautiful and ade- 
quate forms cf worship. If the average 
layman pays little attention to theology, 
it is probably because he is lazy, and it 
is doubtful if he would be any more in- 
terested in philosophy, which Mr. Brewster 
regards, quite rightly, as the desirable 
substitute. And so far as worship is con- 
cerned, the average layman pays so little 
attention to the beauty that is outside the 
church that one questions his interest 
in beauty inside the church. In short, 
the average layman is probably no more 
intelligent than the average minister, 
and may bea good deal less so. 

Mr. Brewster is an extraordinary lay- 
man. As a student of the psychology of 
religion, he realizes that certain forms 
of worship, quite apart from any theo- 
logical dogma about them, have real 
human value. Therefore he wants them. 
As a student of philosophy and science, 
he knows that the traditional terminology 
of Christianity is meaningless. Therefore 
he wants to do away with it. As a stu- 
dent of comparative religions he knows 
that there is a body of moral principles 
laid down by the prophets, by Jesus, by 
Socrates, by Buddha, and by thousands 
of others. Therefore he wants to adhere 
to these principles without pretending 
that any one of these seers is the sole 
author of his faith. A good many people 
who would agree with Brewster on these 
points believe that the church is unneces- 
sary. He hold that a strong and significant 
church can be constructed. Perhaps he 
is right. And perhaps laymen as a whole 
agree with him. Perhaps. The one 
statement which he makes, however, which 
we believe would apply to the generality 
of laymen, is that they are sick of being 
preached at. Here at least he knows his 


laymen. 


* = 


The First Age of Christianity 
By Ernest F. Scott. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

So far as we know, there is nothing quite 
like this book. In his “Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus” Professor Scott admirably met 
a pressing need, but that book was no more 
timely than “The First Age of Chris- 
tianity.’”’ As Scott points out, the study 
of the New Testament has been divided 
among specialists, and one has to read 
many books to discover the latest develop- 
ments. Moreover, the conclusions of the 
specialists are not unified and frequently 
seem unrelated. What Scott has done is 
to tell the whole story from the time Jesus 
was born to the time the Fourth Gospel 
was written, utilizing the best critical 
scholarship and weaving the apparently 
isolated discoveries into a connected nar- 
rative. Brief, interesting, inexpensive, the 
book is unique in purpose and in presenta- 


tion. One can safely say thatno one who 
is interested in the New Testament, least 
of all the specialist, can afford to ignore it. 

Scott begins with a short but excellent 
account of the background of Christianity. 
Then he treats the question of sources, 
offering an adequate account of the two 
document hypothesis. There follow two 
chapters on Jesus, one on his life, the other 
on his teachings. The latter naturally 
covers much the same ground as Scott’s 
earlier book, summarizing points there 
discussed in more detail. Both chapters 
are suggestive, perhaps to some minds 
startling, but Seott advances no view unless 
it is amply supported. The next chapter 
covers the rise of the church, with special 
emphasis on Paul’s missionary achievc- 
ments and his teachings. The last chapter 
reviews the various schools of thought in 
the first century, indicating the surprising 
diversity of opinion even then. 

The one thing Scott can not do, of course, 
is to give all the reasons for each and 
every position he takes. There can not 
be a page in the book which does not con- 
tain reference te some debated point. 
Any one who is fairly familiar with the 
recent study of the New Testament, hov- 
ever, will appreciate that Scott always has 
sound scholarship on his side, even though 
he naturally can not have all the sound 
scholarship with him. Many scholars are 
far more radical than he, many far more 
conservative. He stands toward the left, 
but not on the extreme left. To the re- 
viewer it seems that in nine cases out of 
ten his views are absolutely sound, but 
the really important thing is that he al- 
ways says what be believes, whether it is 
orthodox or heretical. And it is also sig- 
nificant that he gives us a coherent ac- 
count of the birth and growth of Chris- 
tianity, despite the fact that he judges 
each problem on its own merits. 

* * 
The Life and Works of Edward Coote 
Pinkney 
By T. O. Mabbott and F. L. Pleadwell, 

The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Edward Pinkney was one of the earlier 
American poets. He was born in 1802, 
served for some time in the United States 
navy, later edited a periodical, the Mary- 
lander, and died in 1828, having published 
a slender volume of verse in 1825. He 
seems to have exerted some influence 
over Edgar Allan Poe, and was unques- 
tionably imitated by a host of lesser pcets. 

Mabbott and Pleadwell have under- 
taken to write the story of his life and 
eollect all his surviving verse, published 
and unpublished. The biographical sec- 
tion combines the ardor of special plead- 
ing with the love for minutiae character- 
istic of a Ph. D. thesis. The poetry, some 
of it, is surprisingly good, revealing in the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


| 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 23-May 29. Methuen, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
May 23-May 29. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 23-May 29. Headquarters. 


* * 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The eleventh annual session of the 
Northern New England School of Religious 
Education will be held at the University 
of New Hampshire, at Durham, Aug. 9-16. 
A large enrolment is anticipated, for 
churches in both cities and towns are 
finding this school an ideal place for train- 
ing their workers at minimum cost. 

Everybody interested in religious edu- 
cation will find courses offered to meet 
their need—pastors, teachers, musicians, 
leaders of mission groups, parents and 
young people. Thirty-five courses will be 
given, including Bible, Biblical Geography, 
Church School Methods for all depart- 
ments, Missionary Education, Story-tell- 
ing, Daily Vacation Bible School, Recrea- 
tional Leadership, Drama and Pageantry, 
How to Teach Religion, and other sub- 
jects vital in the program of religious edu- 
eation. There will be a conference for 
younger girls, an Older Girls’ Round 
Table, and a Boys’ Camp-fire. 

Special features include Missionary 
Rallies with addresses by Dr. Brewer 
Eddy, and week-end conferences on 
Church School Problems by the live wire 
superintendent, Arthur H. Merritt, of 
Pilgrim Church, Dorchester. 

The day begins with devotions at 8a.m., 
followed by classes for the rest of the 
morning. Rest, study periods and recrea- 
tion are planned for the afternoon. In 
the early evening comes the vesper service, 
then classes and finally a Get-together, 
when some of the attractions will be Organ 
Recitals, Pageant, Religious Education 
Moving Pictures, Class Songs and Stunts. 

Under the able leadership of Mrs. Nellie 
Towne Hendrick, Dean of the School, a 
competent and experienced faculty has 
been enlisted for the coming session of the 
school. Many former members will re- 
turn and a number of new ones have been 
added. 

One member of the faculty writes: ‘I 
have an ever increasing appreciation of 
the influence of the school. The fine spirit, 
earnestness, devotion to work, cordiality 
and warm personal friendliness make a 
stronger appeal each year. No one is ever 
lonesome and no one can be lazy.”’ 

The University of New Hampshire, with 
its extensive campus, fine buildings and 
beautiful surroundings, furnishes an ideal 


Salem, Mass. 
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FIFTY FORTUNATE = 
SCHOOLS - 

Only fifty books requested! 3 
Mr. Cary writes that he needs * 
* 

* 

* 

* 


* * & 


for his work in Tokyo a half hun- 
dred extra copies of “Songs for Work 
and Worship.’’ We could get them 
all from some large and generous 
school, simply by investing a post- 
age stamp or a telephone call. 

But we prefer to divide the honor 
and privilege of donation. 

It is hereby announced, accord- 
ingly, that from the first fifty schools 
to apply we will accept sixty cents 
each, the price of one song book. 

In the book will be inscribed the 
name of the schoo! that makes the 
gift, so that the workers in Japan 
may know to whom they should be 
grateful. 7 

What a satisfaction to know that 
when the singers across the waters 
open their books Sunday after Sun- 
day they will be reminded that 
your school is among those interested 
in them and their worship! 

This offer will not appear again. 
It will be wise for you to provide 
that sixty cents instantly, so that 
your school may not be ‘“‘too late, 
too late.” 

Send the money to the General 
* Association, 176 Newbury St., Bos- * 
ig eLfovek S 
* * 
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setting for a school of this kind. Its close 
proximity to the seacoast of Maine and 
New Hampshire makes it an ideal spot to 
spend one’s vacation, combining pleasure 
and profit. 

Enrolment blanks, programs and other 
literature will be supplied by the Dean, 
Mrs. Nellie Towne Hendrick, Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 


* * 


NOTES FROM GEORGIA 


The Rockwell church, situated several 
miles out in the country from Winder, 
has a membership scattered over two or 
three counties of the surrounding territory. 
The people come loyally each Sunday for 
the Sunday school, although they have 
preaching services only once a month. 
How important is such a school then to 
the continued life of the church! A twi- 
light picnic supper in the beautiful grove 
surrounding the church, followed by a 
Sunday School Conference, was the Sat- 
urday evening’s program. The following 
morning the people gathered leisurely for 
Sunday school. (There was no need to 
hurry, for did they not have the entire 
forenoon?) After a good school session 
the superintendent said: “Now tell us just 


what you want us to do, and take all the 
time you need.” With what willingness 
they adopted the suggestions offered! One 
of the fine suggestions to take away is their 
plan of having, at the church, an ex- 
change magazine table, for the use of all 
the members. 

Mrs. H. P. Faulkner, church school 
superintendent of the Atlanta Liberal 
Christian Church, conducts her workers’ 
council meetings with system and with 
well-planned attention to details. Every 
teacher reported briefly about progress 
and problems. What a splendid testimony 
to the work of Dr. Faulkner that one man 
should say, “I consider my experience in 
the adult class has been worth a year in 
college.” With such leadership the At- 
lanta school may indeed be expected to 
do even greater things than the record of 
the past. 

M.F.S. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. J. Albert Robinson, of Hartford, 
Conn., one of our most successful super- 
intendents, writes that he uses our note- 
book fillers nearly every Sunday and that 
they are very-satisfactory to him and to 
his school. 

There are good prospects for a new 
school at the North Shore Church in 
Chicago. Both the State and General 
Associations are eager to give any needed 
encouragement. 

Everett reports: a gain in enrollment 
in the school since last September of 
fifty-four members, making a total of 233; 
a gain of 10 members for the Cradle Roll; 
a newly organized Home Department of 
69 members. The school receipts for the 
year have been $1,171, of which $275 was 
for missions. This splendid record is due 
to the efforts of the superintendent, Mr. 
Fraleigh, to faithful teachers and to a 
pastor interested in religious education. 


On Easter Monday the church school of 
Litchfield, Illinois, held their annual 
birthday party in the parlors of the church. 
Since the new church property was pur- 
chased the school has been divided into 
two parts, the Blues and the Reds, and the 
side that gave the most during the year 
was banqueted by the losing side. Those 
having birthdays during the first six months 
of the year are called the Blues and the 
second six months, the Reds. The money 
is applied on the interest for their build- 
ing and loan stock. The Blues won this 
year with $4.90 as against the $3.80 of the 
Reds. The enrolment of the school is 
twenty. Supper was served at 6 o’clock 


“on small tables, gay with place cards and 


nests of Easter eggs as centerpieces, and 
then the tables were cleared and games 
were played. Music and readings closed a 
pleasant evening. ; 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for May by Ruth Owens 


YOUR CHANCE 


‘To each. one is given a marble to carve 
for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the 
beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give it 
grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to 
put it in place. 


Yes, the task that is given to each one no 
other can do; 

So the errand is waiting; it has waited 
through ages for you. 

And now you appear; and the hushed ones 
are turning their gaze, 

To see what you do with your chance in 
the chamber of days. 

Edwin Markham, 


* * 


THAT LEADER CAMPAIGN AGAIN 


They’re at it now! Young people the 
country over in our church are selling the 
Christian Leader. They have undertaken 
to help their denomination by increasing 
the subscription list to its religious journal 
—and they are good salesmen. 

But their success depends upon you. 
We know a church where the young people 
have done their best. They have adver- 
tized their campaign in the calendar, 
they have met folks at the door, their 
minister has said his good word for them, 
yet they have added only a few new sub- 
scribers. 

Sometimes we wonder if the older folks 
do their share. Have you spoken a good 
word for the Leader? Have you Icaned 
your Leader to a friend for his perusal? 
Help your young people to help your church 
raise its quota of subscribers. That means 
a greater church for us all. 

* * 
DON’T GO INTO THE MINISTRY IF 
YOU CAN STAY OUT OF IT 


Four years ago the Y. P. C. U. voted in 
its annual convention to put away pledge 
ecards that had to do with Stewardship. 
Some of us couldn’t quite explain our 
feelings in the matter—we were more 
willing than ever to be stewards in the real 
sense of the word; but signing that card 
and counting ourselves Stewards while 
other folks weren’t—well, maybe we had a 
quirk in our system somewhere, but we 
just couldn’t do it! 

Time passed. Many felt that the cause 
of Stewarwardship had been killed in the 
Y. P. C. U. Then it suddenly came to us 
that we had just begun. We were all 
Stewards—of life—the only question was 
as to whether we were good or bad Stew- 
ards. 

So the Stewardship idea and ideal is 
going on in the Y. P. C. U. as a vocational 
guidance project. Last year at Ferry 
Beach a class in ‘Choosing a Life Work” 


was conducted. In our 1925-26 topic 
book a series of topics covering the op- 
portunities for service and the compensa- 
tions of various fields of work was pre- 
sented. 

Two years ago the Stewardship superin- 
tendent of the department linked up the 
stewardship ideal with the project of 
sending young people into the ministry 
and religious education field. She sent 
a letter to every minister in the denomina- 
tion stating her purpose and asking for the 
names of his young people who showed 
outstanding qualities of leadership. The 
ministers replied (10 per cent of them) 


The W. 


and the work went on. Some of the finest 
of our young men already in the ministry 
wrote letters to the young people whose 
names we secured through their ministers. 
A number of those folks are studying in our 
theological schools to-day and more are 
to go. 

Our Stewardship department will go on 
saying, “Don’t go into the ministry if you 
can stay out of it,” and it will say the 
same thing to the young person who is 
considering medicine, or law, or teaching, 
or any other life work. “Is it worth while 
to send young people out from high school 
and college with a compelling passion for 
the Great Task instead of sending them out 
to make a living at most anything that 
brings in the required salary? We think 
so! 


N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A REMINDER 


The W. N. M. A. offers Summer Con- 
ferences for: 

Those who are leaders at home. They 
need inspiration and added equipment 
for bearing the burden at home. 

The Conferences need their faith, their 
vision, their consecration. 

Those who should be leaders. In every 
chureh there are potential leaders who 
need only awakening and training to fit 
them for service. They need training for a 
specific task and a new dynamic—a driy- 
ing force which will give them no rest 
until they undertake some of the tasks 
awaiting them. 

The Conferences need the new life that 
they would bring, new reactions, and their 
enthusiasm. 

The rank and file. They need to know 
more of what their own organizations 
are really doing. There is an appalling 
lack of such knowledge in many churches. 

Those who say they do not believe in 
missions. They do not believe in their 
own conception of missions. They need 
just to attend one live conference. They 
will be converted. 

Keep in mind Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 24-31, 1926, Murray Grove, N. J., 
August 1-7, 1926, Camp Hill, Alabama, 
June 25-July 5, 1926, and Galesburg, IIl., 
June 20-26, 1926. 

For our girls Camp Cheery, Ferry 
Beach, Maine, in conjunction with the 
women’s week, and Camp Murray, the 
Universalist Camp at Northfield, Mass., 
offer more than just a vacation. 

: ae 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 

From the report of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
these findings are interesting: 

Thirty-eight new city Federations have 
joined the Federation since the last 
meeting. 


Although Moslem Women is to be the 
subject of foreign mission study for 
1926-27, a syllabus on China has been 
prepared by Margaret Burton and Mr, 
Kinney, which will be used as a study book 
at this summer’s conferences. 

The Day of Prayer was more widely ob- 
served this year than ever. Reports have 
been received from more than forty states. 
Four hundred contributions were re- 
ceived for Christian literature, Oriental 
Colleges and Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
the totals being about twice as much as 
the last year. One woman wrote she 
observed the hour at home and sent her 
offering of forty-six cents. 

. There are committees in ten large cities 
where there are many foreign students 
which are planning to open real Christian 
homes to these students. 

Everyland needs more and more sub- 
scriptions to make it self-supporting. It 
is a splendid magazine of world friendship 
and should be in every home where there 
are boys and girls. 

A plea was made for attendance at our 
interdenominational Summer Schools. 

Next January at the annual meeting a 
day is to be set aside for consideration 


of Home Cultivation. 
* * 


LITERATURE YOU SHOULD HAVE 


The W. N. M. A. has ready a new leaf- 
let telling about every mission point in 
North Carolina, called ‘‘A North Caro- 
linian Rainbow.”’ Five cents per copy. 

For free distribution are folders and 
leaflets giving details of the summer con- 
ferences at Ferry Beach, Maine, Camp 
Hill, Ala., Galesburg, Ill., and Murray 
Grove, N. J., and all about camp life at 
Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass., and at 
Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 
There are other folders telling the plans 
for new work at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, and circulars telling how to get to 
the Birthplace. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Wm. C. Cady of South Woodstock, Vt., 
now ninety-three years of age, is made 
the subject of an interesting biographical 
sketch in the Vermont Standard, published 
at Woodstock. Not the least interesting 
sentence in the account is this: “In re- 
ligious preference Mr. Cady is a Univer- 
salist, and while helping to support that 
denomination had never joined, but was 
reading one of the weeklies of that society 
when the writer called.” 


Among the distinguished visitors coming 
to Boston for “Anniversary Week” will be 
Dr. James Smyth, principal of Wesleyan 
Theological College, affiliated with McGill 
University, Montreal, who will lecture 
Wednesday evening, May 26, in the Ar- 
lmgton Street Church. Rev. Eric Davies, 
formerly of Wales, and now minister of 
the Universalist church in Halifax, N. S., 
will take part in the service with him. 
The service will be conducted by Dr. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, editor of the 
Wayside Pulpit. Dr. Smyth is to present 
the story of the United Church of Canada. 
His lecture is given on the Ware founda- 
tion, which is to promote Christian unity. 
The lecture is open to the public without 
charge. The subject of Christian unity 
will receive emphasis also on Tuesday 
evening, in the same church, when Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn speaks on 
“The Faith and Works That Unite.” 
With him as speakers will be President 
O. S. Davis of Chicago and Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody of Harvard. 


Rey. Albert C. Grier is now pastor of 
the Church of the Truth, which has servy- 
ices at the Hotel McAlpine, New York 
City, and editor of Truth, which is pub- 
lished at Spokane, Washington. The 
church and the magazine are parts of the 
Divine Science movement. 


Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett 
exchanged pulpits May 16 with Rev. 
Hugh MacCallum, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church. Dr. Milburn’s Sun- 
day schoo] has made a total gain of 133 
in the past year, due, he says, to the 
energy of the superintendent, Mr. Fra- 
leigh. 

Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Roslindale, spoke 
May 16 on “The Seven Deadly Sins of 
Pacifism.”” Mr. Summerbell, who began 
his pastorate this spring, took in twenty- 
nine new members at Easter. 

Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer and Mrs. 
Pennoyer sailed May 17 from New York 
on the S. S. Tuscania for Southampton. 
Mr. Pennoyer will address the May meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and attend other meetings 
on the continent as representative of 


and Interests 


the National Convention of Community 
Church Workers. Mr.and Mrs. Pennoyer 
will make part of the tour with the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, and wil! 
return in September. His address will be 
Care British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London 
W. G. 2. 


Mr. Owen D. Young returned from 
London in time to attend the regular 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of St. 
Lawrence University, May 7. 

Rey. M. D. Shutter, D. D., of Minne 
apolis, preached April 4 on “The Higher 
Spiritism” and on April 18 on “The Mean- 
ing of Human Brotherhood.” These two 
sermons have been published in pamphlet 
form by the Woman’s Association of the 
church. 


Di. Harold Marshall was a guest of 
honor at the inauguration of Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh as fourth president’ of Boston 
University, on May 15. 


On the first four Sundays of May, Dr. 
Coons, Superintendent of Churches in 
Massachusetts, spoke in the churches in 
Arlington, Chelsea, Lynn and Taunton. 


Eleven students of the Crane Theologica! 
School contested for the Greenwood Prize 
Scholarship in Homiletics. Mr. Douglas 
Robbins of Lawrence won first place. 
Mr. Howard Spoerl was given second place 
and Lawrence Abbott third. 


At a largely attended meeting of the 
Winter Hill parish, Somerville, Mass., on 
Friday evening, May 14, Mrs. Dwight A. 
Ball was chosen as minister to fill out the 
unexpired portion of the new year for 
which Mr. Ball had been elected. The 
year runs to March 1, 1927. 


The address of Rev. Allen Brown, 
formerly of Rumford, Maine, is now 33 
Kent St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Connecticut 

Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
Sixteen delegates from Norwich attended 
the annual convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union at Bridgeport on 
Saturday and Sunday, May 8 and 9. 
For the third successive year the State 
Efficiency Banner was awarded to the 
Norwich Union and the Banner now be- 
comes its permanent possession, much 
to the pride of the local members. Four 
members of the Union joined the church 
at Easter time at the service of worship 
following the Y. P. C. U. sunrise service. 


Illinois 
Litchfield —Rev. Almira Cheney, of 
Clinton, has been conducting services here 
the first and third Sunday evenings of 
each month since January. While the 
weather has been very unfavorable, which 


accounts for the small congregation, yet 
those who have met and heard her feel well 
repaid for the effort. On the evening of 
April 18 Miss Cheney organized a Mission 
Circle, of six members, with the following 
officers: Mrs. C. O. Richards, president; 
Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, vice-president; Mrs. 
C. Belle Fennessy, secretary-treasurer. 
There are a faithful few who are loyally 
carrying on the work here, and there is a 
fine property. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Reyv. Fred. A. Line, pas- 
tor. During the past few months the 
average attendance at the church services 
has increased nearly fifty per cent. On 
Easter Sunday the auditorium was filled, 
with an overflow. The flowers, contrib- 
uted by various members of the congrega- 
tion in memory of loved ones, were beauti- 
ful, and the musical program rendered by 
a chorus choir was inspiring. The pastor 
preached on “The Victory of Leve.” 
Four were received into membership. On 
April 25 the pastor preached the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Anniversary sermon to the largest 
congregation in the history of this church. 
The Masons and Eastern Star members 
of Indianapolis are coming to the church 
for a St. John’s Day Service on June 
20. 

Sevastopol.—Rey. W. C. Holmes, pastor 
of the church at Logansport, has preached 
here on two Sunday evenings of each 
month since the first of October. April 1t 
a Sunday school was organized with twen- 
ty-six members. On May 9 fifty-four were 
present. Miss Mirabel Tucker, a student 
at North Manchester College, is superin- 
tendent, Elmer Hufiman assistant super- 
intendent, Bernard Block treasurer and 
Gus Rickle secretary. Mrs. Ivan Tucker 
is superintendent of the junior depart- 
ment. 

Rose Hill——Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was celebrated by 
a good congregation. The pastor preached 
a fitting sermon and received two members 
into the church. The church had been 
closed since Sunday, Dec. 13, due to un- 
usual rainfall making the roads impassable 
all the rest of the winter and earlier spring. 
It was decided to revive the Sunday school, 
and a reorganization meeting was an- 
nounced for Sunday, May 16. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 
Our attendance at Sunday school is run- 
ning well over a hundred now and our 
congregations are near the same mark, 
despite the fact that there has keen a great 
deal of sickness in our parish. At a recent 
service three were received into member- 
ship, a husband, wife and daughter. Al- 
ready our people are planning for the 
booth at the State Fair, where the Oak- 
landon Universalists have acquired a 
reputation for their, famous chicken din- 
ners. 


——— es) 
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Iowa 

Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was observed. 
Good attendance, abundance of flowers 
and one child christened. In the evening 
the pastor gave the sermon to the gradu- 
ates of the high school in the Congrega- 
tional church. 

Michigan 

Detroit.— Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
‘pastor. The thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the Women’s Guild of the church was fit- 
' tingly celebrated May 7. A noon luncheon 
was served to seventy-five members and 
guests, with a program of music, vocal 
and instrumental. Letters from absent 
members were read and greetings received 
from several of the older members of the 
Guild. The annual report showed that, 
in addition to a contribution of $400 on the 
Five Year Program, the Guild has raised 
and dispensed about $1,000 for other mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes, mostly 
local. A prominent feature of the work 
of the organization is supplying flowers 
regularly for the morning services and for 
the sick and shut-in of the parish. Mrs. 
F. R. Minckler was elected president; 
Mrs. F. H. Dean, corresponding secretary. 


Nova Scotia 

Halifax.—Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor. 
The eighty-third anniversary of the church 
was celebrated on Thursday, April 15, by 
a reception to the new pastor, Rev. T. 
Eric Davies, and family, and by a supper 
which was attended by over a hundred 
- persons. Supper was served at 6.30 and 
the company was invited to stand with 
bowed heads for thirty seconds in ap- 
preciation of the men and women who lived 
and labored to establish this church. 
Then followed an invocation by Mr. 
Davies. After a bountiful supper had been 
partaken of, the following program was 
enjoyed: Violin solo, Miss Beryl Burgoyne; 
address to Mr. Davies from the church 
and the reply of Dr. Davies; vocal solo, 
Miss Grace Burgoyne; address, Rev. H. B. 
Clarke (St. Andrew’s United Church); 
vocal solo, Mrs. J. Walsh; address, Rev. 
A. L. Huddleston (First Baptist); vocal 
solo, Mrs. Ralph Elliot; address, Rev. J. W. 
A. Nicholson (St. James’ United). During 
the evening Mrs. Davies was presented 
with a bouquet of beautiful red and white 
carnations, and Miss Joyce with a box 
of chocolates. The recently formed Liter- 
ary Society is increasing in membership 
and creating much interest. 

Ohio 

Kent.—Dr. F. Osten-Sacken, pastor. 
A Junior Clara Barton Guild has been 
organized by the pastor’s wife. Two 
intermediate Bible school classes have 
been recently graduated from the Primary 
Department, one of six girls, and another 
of four boys. The Senior Bible Class, 
under the pastor’s guidance, will take up 
the subject of “The Church and World 
Peace.”” On Mothers’ Day, Sunday, May 9, 


New England- 
Treasure House 


@ There are nearly 8,000,000 of us in 


this fortunate section. 


Nearly half 


of us work for wages. 


q We earn, and get, about $75,000,- 
000 a week. Our savings-bank de- 
posits average $473 per person— 
highest in the United States. 


gq We make almost everything. We 
buy almost everything. We have 
the money to pay the bill. 


G New England is rich in trade pos- 
sibilities. 


Go after it by telephone—the quick 
and profitable way to reach this 
great market-place and share its 


trade. 


It is right at your elbow. Give your 
local operator the name of any ex- 


change in New England, 
Connecticut, 
Hold the line for a com- 


number. 


except 


and the _ telephone 


pleted connection or a report. “In- 
formation” will supply the number 
if you do not know. 


New England Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 


the recently organized orchestra of seven 
pieces, under the leadership of Mr. John 
McCracken, gave their first program for 
the Sunday school and accompanied the 


singing. At the church service, a fine 
congregation greeted the preacher. Seven 
children were baptized. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,295 
Rose: Bis Ts oe 8 eo oan a 


Tirhana: Ulte er een. cae ee 
Providence, R. I, Mediator 
Woodsville, N. H. 
Oaklandon sind oe. 8 vere: 
Norwich, Conn. 
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CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 154. Kent, Ohio, 
7. Mitchellville, Iowa,1. Total, 162. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AT MUR- 
RAY GROVE 


It is good news that Mrs. Helen Ford is 
to return to Murray Grove to be house- 
keeper-in-chief. With her will be associated 
a competent staff of workers, competent, 
willing and agreeable. The hotel will be 
well kept, the guests will be well fed, and 


everybody will wear a smile. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 
young poet a tendency on the one hand 
to the writing of pure lyrics and a tend- 
ency on the other to philosophical medita- 
tion. One of Pinkney’s younger con- 
temporaries, Poe, mined the first vein; 
W. C. Bryant devoted himself to the other. 


Notices 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Isand will be held at the Pawtucket church, May 
-26, 1926. Luncheon will be served by the ladies of 
the Pawtucket Circle. Meeting will be called at 
10.30 a. m. , 

This notice is an invitation to all friends of the 
W. U. M. A. of Rhode Island, and to all friends and 
‘Circle members of adjoining towns, to attend. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
2s 
CONFERENCE AT OLIVET 

The second annual Summer Conference on Eco- 
omic, International, Racial and Family Relations, 
will be held at Olivet, Mich., Aug. 1-28, 1926, on the 
-campus of Olivet College. 

The discussion method will be used throughout 
the conference. The only part of the program which 
is pre-determined is the selection of themes which 
was made by last year’s group: Economic and In- 
dustrial Relations, Aug. 2-8; International Rela- 
tions, 9-15; Race Relations, 16-22, and Family Re- 
dations, 23-28. 

There will be two sessions each morning and one 
each evening, the afternoon being left free for recrea- 
tion. At the first session of each week a serious 
-effort will be made to discover the real perplexities 
-and concerns of the group assembled, on which the 
‘discussion will then be focused. It is planned to 
have from ten to twelve outstanding leaders present 
each week to share with the group their special 
Amowledge and experience and speak on the points 
under discussion. 

Olivet College will operate its dormitories and 
-dining room on a cost basis for the conference. 
This makes it possible to offer the following rates, 
including board, room, and registration fee for pro- 
gram and overhead expenses: Adults, $2.75 per day; 
ages 6-18, $1.75; ages up to 6, $1.25; transients (less 
than six days), $3.50 per day. Single rooms may be 
-had at a small extra charge. 

The conference is open to all who care to come. 
Wherever possible, registrants should plan to ar- 
tive on Sunday or Monday, since the discussion of a 
new theme begins on Monday. Registrations should 
be sent in by July 15, if possible. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning transportation, etc., will be sent to 
all who register. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Amy Blanche 
Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The annual meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held on Thursday, May 27, at the Beacon 
Universalist Church, Brookline. 

Supper, 6.30 p. m. 

Annual business meeting, 7.15. All are invited to 
-attend this meeting, to hear reports and elect of- 
ficers for the coming year. 

Evening program at 8.30. We are to have with us 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith, Director of Fine Arts in 


Religion, Boston University, and Director of Music 
at Chautauqua. His talk will be on “‘The Five 
Fine Arts in Religion and their Synthetic Uses.” 

Professor Smith taught both in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and in the University of 
Chicago. In 1917 he became a member of the fac- 
uity of the Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service, and since then has 
been a national and international force for better 
music, art and drama in religion. He is bringing to 
us a program which Calls for a large attendance. 

Mrs. John Smith Lowe will be the soloist. Mrs. 
Lowe has recently moved into our district and we 
want to give her a hearty welcome. 

Please notify your Director by the 23d if you plan 
to attend supper. 

To reach the church: Take a Beacon Street Reser- 
voir car from Park Street. Leave car at Coolidge 
Corner. Church to the right. 

23 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 95th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention (and of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations) will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn, Penn., on June 22-24. A re- 
ception for delegates and visitors will be held at the 
church Monday, June 21.. It is expected that Dr. 
Lowe and Judge Hill will address the Convention. 
The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Ernest Whitesmith of Linesville. 

Through the pastor, Rey. Walter W. Wolfe, the 
Brooklyn parish issues a cordial invitation to all 
Universalists and others interested to attend. En- 
tertainment will be provided for delegates and 
visitors. All those desiring entertainment are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Wolfe as early as possible. 

ae 

ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL” CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
78 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Congress Square 
Church, Portland, on Tuesday, June 1, 1925, at 1 
p. m., for the examination of Miss Marguerite G. 
Pearman, ‘“‘as to her fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ee 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


There will be a meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the New York Universalist Convention 
at the parish house in Utica, N. Y., May 31, 1926, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the purpose of examining George 
F. Magraw preliminary to ordination upon the 
application of the First Universalist Parish of Lock- 
port, N. Y., and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the meeting. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
x x 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Frederick S. Walker has been received on 
Letter of Transfer of Fellowship. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
P33 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 84th annual sessions will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Webster City, Ia., June 16 and 17, 1926, 
beginning Wednesday at 1 p.m. There will be able 
speakers, good music and a cordial welcome. A 
banquet with toasts, music and pageant directed by 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston will close the ses- 
sions Thursday evening. Entertainment on Har- 
vard plan for all who send names so the pastor, 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City, Iowa. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 


Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 

Opening, July 23. 

W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 

Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 

Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 

Details of the programs will be announced soon. 


Obituary 
Dr. F. M. Baldwin 


Dr. F. M. Baldwin, of Blanchester, Ohio, died 
April 21,1926. Dr. Baldwin was a life long member 
of the local Universalist church, and for over thirty 
years was either moderator or trustee. He was 
extremely active in all work for the advancement of 
Universalism until the feebleness of age compelled 
him to retire. Last January, at the regular annual 
meeting, the people showed their appreciation of 
Dr. Baldwin’s loyalty by making him moderator 
emeritus. Dr. Baldwin was nearly eighty-four when 
he died. The funeral was held in the Universalist 
church in charge of the Masons, of which order Dr. 
Baldwin was a 32d degree member, and the local 
pastor, Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, Sunday, April 25. 


Mrs. Charles Compton 


Emma Myers Compton, daughter of Jacob Myers 
and Mary R. Miller, was born in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, Jan, 6, 1861, and died recently at her home 
in Springfield, Ohio. She married Charles Comp- 
ton Dec. 29, 1886, at Jeffersonville, Fayette County. 
This union was blessed with eight children, five of 
whom survive, with the husband and father. The 
children surviving are: Elizabeth Compton, Mrs. 
Carrie Karns, and Mrs. Nina Price, all of Springfield, 
Walter Compton of Gary, Indiana, and Charles 
Compton of Norwalk, Ohio, also a sister, Miss Mar- 
garet Myers, and six grandchildren. The family 
have lived in’Springfield about eighteen years. Mrs. 
Compton was a member of the Universalist church, 
Ladies’ Alliance, and Cary Circle. 

Funeral services were held at the home, and 
burial was in the family lot at Jeffersonville. 


Austin Edmund Pressinger 


Austin Edmund Pressinger, senior partner in the 
law firm of Pressinger, Newcombe, Cunningham and 
Wigg, New York City, died at his home May 2, after 
an illness of nearly a year. His age was sixty-two. 

Mr. Pressinger was born in New York on Sept. 7, 
1863, son of Captain Augustine E. and Mary D. 
Price Pressinger. He was educated at Public School 
35, Columbia College and the Columbia Law School, 
graduating from the law school in 1884. He special- 
ized in practise in the Surrogate’s Court and in real 
estate and corporation law. 

He was greatly interested in acquiring antiques 
and had an extensive collection of armor and tapes- 
tries. Five stained glass windows, which he ac- 
quired several years ago, attracted much attention. 
They were installed originally in 1393 in the college 
chapel, Winchester, England. 

Mr. Pressinger was a member of the New York 
State Bar Association, the New York County Bar 
Association, the Bar Association of the City of New 
York, the Society of Medical Jurisprudence, Phi 
Gamma Delta fraternity, the Cherry Valley Coun- 
try Club, and Continental Lodge, F. and A. M., and 
an ex-member and ex-captain of Company E, Sev- 
enth Regiment. For sixteen years he was secretary 
of the Seventh Regiment Veterans’ Association. 

He was a Universalist, and for many years a trus- 
tee of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Mabel L. Cur- 
rier Pressinger; a daughter, Mrs. C. O. Kienbusch; 
a brother, A. M. Pressinger, and a sister, Mrs. M. 
K. Miller. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages roto 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goode 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
| WINDOWS 


' Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


iOiebristolstreet :; <<  ‘Beston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL, D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THE ENGINEERING’ SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fov 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of ths 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers em 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, DL. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Mark Twain said that during his career 
as a pilot the worst boat on the Mississippi 


was the Stephen J. Hill. This boat’s 
untidiness was only equaled by her 
slowness. Only strangers, only the tender- 
foot, used her. One afternoon, while the 
boat was poking down along the river, a 
thick fog drifted down and the Stephen J. 
Hill had to heave to for the night. As she 
lay there, swathed in gray, a passenger said 
to the captain: 

“It is too bad we’re goin’ to be late, 
captain.” 

“We ain’t goin’ to be late,’”’ the captain 
answered. 

“But I thought,” said the passenger, 
“that we had to tie up to this bank here 


al night.” 
“So we do,” said the captain, “but 
that ain’t goin’ to make us late. We don’t 


run so close to time as all that.”—Argo- 
naut. 
* * 

A man attacked by two highwaymen 
put up a terrific fight. Finally he was 
overcome and searched. All they found 
on him was a dime. The bandits were 
amazed. 

“Say,” exclaimed one, “you don’t mean 
to tell us you put up a battle like that for 
a measly dime. Why, we almost had to 
kill you.” 

“Well,” answered the. victim, ‘the truth 
of the matter is I didn’t want my financial 
condition expcsed.’’— Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing edi- 
tor of the Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary, 
announces that the twenty-six letters of our 
alphaket can be transposed 620,448,- 
401,733,239,439,396,000 times. Is it any 
wonder that proof-readers all have that 
hunted look?— Louisville Times. 

* * 

The klansmen returned the fire and 
within a few minutes five of the dead men 
had been fatally injured and a sixth killed. 
The cead man was brought to a morgue 
while the others were taken to the hospital 
where they died.— News item in a Bridge- 
port paper. 

* * 

Another thought that depresses us is 
what kind of homes the home-made’ pies 
you buy down town must come from.— 
Columbus Journal. 

* * 

The buggy owned by John Crawford 
was thrown cut and received slight bruises 
about the head and face.— News item in a 
Richmond ( Ky.) paper. 

* * 

R. H. L.: What to do. What to do? I 
thought I loved her and last night I dis- 
covered she is the kind that says alrightie. 
—Exchange. 

* x 

Count Volpi says Mussolini is dictator 
by unanimous consent. And it is ten 
years in prison not to consent.—Punch. 
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Some Universalist Books 


The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


Billy Sunday. 


By L. B. Fisher, 
By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. - $3.60. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q.H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufi'n. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the ‘Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


By 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 


50 cents. 
Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” ‘““Revelation,”’ ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S: Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 

Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Palace of Mirrors. 


son. 60 cents. 
A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers) By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L.B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
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